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THe Wrirter’s DirEcTORY OF PERIODICALS 


The am Sgro of this Directory—which is con- 
oan revised and enlarged—began in THE 
ER fe, for’, July, 1922. The information for it, show- 
te the manuscript market and the manuscript uire- 
of the various publications listed, is gathered 
directly from the editors of the periodicals. Great pains 
are taken to make the information accurate and the 
Directory anne. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from Jine WRITER) 


West Coast Lumpermax (S-M), 335 Bags 
Building, Seattle, Washington. $3.00; . W. 
E. Crosby, editor. 


Prints practical articles, written chiefly by 
lumbermen, with an occasional short story, or a 
serial, dealing with saw mills or logging, but 
no poetry, and no jokes. Sets length limit at 
3,000 words, sometimes buys photographs, and 
pays from one to two cents a word. 


West Vircrnta Review (M), Box 1374, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. $2.00; 20c. Phil M. Con- 
ley, editor. 


A state magazine of general interest, print- 
ing matter relating directly or indirectly to 

est Virginia. ses general articles, short 
stories, and poetry. Sets length limit at 3,500 
words, buys photographs of West Virginia 
scenery, and pays on publication. 


Western Apvertistinc (M), 564 Market st., San 
Francisco, Calif. $2.00; 25c. Ramsey Oppen- 
heim, editor and publisher ; Douglas G. McPhee, 
associate editor. 


Devoted to successful Western selling, with 
special emphasis on the part played by adver- 
tising of all kinds. Uses no fiction, and no 
verse, but buys business articles, advertising 
news, and manuscripts that tell practical, defi- 
nite fact stories of Western activities in the 
advertising and marketing fields, especially on 
such subjects as how Western products have 
been successfully given national distribution, 
or how a ped isiness has been made a big 
= 5 ae | s sales policies, including 

ee fe first criterion of matter sub- 
ieee ted shegld be its dollars-and-cents value to 
those who produce and seek to sell goods in 
the West. Buys little outside its own terri- 
to: Sets length limit at from 3,000 to 
3,500 word words, occasionally buys photographs to 
go with articles, and pays, at a minimum rate 
of three-quarters of a cent a word, on publica- 
tion. 


Western Farm Lire (S-M), 1518 Court place, 
Denver, Colo. $1.00 for two years; 5c. «ae 
Edmiston, publisher. 


Buys articles descriptive of farming meth- 


ods applied with success in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. Pays, 
at a minimum rate of $2.50 a column, after 
P 








Western Gorrer (M), 713 Baltimore ave., Kan- 
a $2.00; 25c. Frank C. True, 


Uses general articles on golf, short stories 
that are humorous and of interest to golfers, 
humorous verses, and jokes. Overstocked at 
present. 


Western Home MontHiy gees Stovel > T 


ba 8 oe Manitoba, Cana $1.00; 10c. 
T. Mitchell, editor. 


Uses short stories and serials, preferring 
fiction that is graphic, but not 
lightly and crisply written, general articles, 
and , but no novelettes, plays or jokes. 
Set length ‘limit at 6,000 words, does not buy 
photographs, and pays on publication. 


Western New York an $20; 250 renee Trust 
Building, wcnee N. Y. H, Hayes 
itor. 


Out of Business. Mail returned by the post- 
office. 


Western Story MaAGAzine (W), Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79 Seventh ave., New York. $6.00; 
15c. F. E. Blackwell, editor. 


Desires fiction which deals with the West- 
ern United States, Canada, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico. Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, 
West humorous verse, and articles on the 

but no jokes. Sets length limit for 

short stories at about 6,000 words, for novel- 

ettes at about 30,000 words, and for serials at 

from 36,000 to 80,000 words, i in instalments of 

about 12,000 words. pica Je hasan amd 
and upward. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


Foor Prints (B-M), 1501 Euclid ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; editorial 2633 Shaker road, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. $2.00; 35c. Dr. Frederick 
Herbert Sits, oe editor. 


A poetry magazine, using all poetry of 
merit, regardless of form or subject con- 
sidered. Does not pay for manuscripts, but 
every contributor receives one free copy of 
the magazine. 


IttustRaATED Home Sewrnc Macazine (M, ex- 
cept July and August), 55 West 42nd st., New 
por $1.50: 15c. Mrs. Ruth Wyeth Spears, 

tor. 


Entirely devoted to sewing and needlework. 
Uses articles adapted to these subjects—arti- 
cles on the various fabrics, cotton, silk, rayon, 
linen, etc., tracing their origin, development, 
and present method of manufacture, written 
in a simple, non-technical, illuminating style 
for the individual not especially interested 
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Snaring Editors in New York 


By Epwarp Morr Woo.Ley 


The author of a thousand published articles and stories describes 
his unique method of establishing editorial contacts. 


Y purpose, when I came to New 
York, was to wage a relentless at- 
tack in which my ammunition 

should be ideas for articles and fiction. 
Especially did I want my work ordered, 
to reduce the element of speculation to 
its minimum. I was resolved to know 
the editors personally and be able to sit 
beside their desks in a welcome way, and 
discuss with them their needs, and ad- 
vance my own concepts. 

I was now’ too much of a philosopher, 
however, to attack the editors as a 
stranger. I would not lug bunches of 
manuscripts to them like a peddler of 
bric-a-brac, and hear them say, “Not to- 
day, please. We have all the plaster 
ladies we can use.” 

Nor would I pay obeisance to the 
watch-girl on the outer office mat, with 
a haughty “Watcher name? Have you 
got an appointment?” 

So I had said to my partner at home, 
“No more of that. If I am not smart 
enough to make the editors send for me 
I'll never go to see them. Peddling 
strawberries will be a gay and happy 


life beside peddling manuscripts in per- 
son,” 

We worked it out together, this crafty 
plot to» make the editors write and say, 
“My dear Mr. Woolley: Won’t you do 
me the great favor of coming up to see 
me on Thursday at 12 o’clock? Then we 
can have lunch together and talk. Very 
sincerely yours.” 

That was just what I had come to New 
York for. I would be ready on the in- 
stant, so when the invitations came | 
could run up and snare the story buyers 
under the mysticism of French pastry. 
As extra insurance against being late at 
these luncheon-sales, my literary and 
business manager changed our budget to 
include a telephone, cutting off the 
church or something. She kept jabbing 
the telephone manager until in self- 
defense he got our instrument in. 

My plan was simply to submit pre- 
digested feature and fiction ideas on 
paper, and to keep them going until the 
editors one by one succumbed and felt 
the warming desire to look upon my 
countenance. My wife and I speculated 


From a chapter in Mr. Woolley’s new book, “Free-Lancing for Forty Magazines,” to be issued by the 


Writer Publishing Company. 
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en which editor would be the first to say 
to his third associate, perhaps, “Who is 
this egoist Woolley, who bombards us 
with this brilliant purple ink? By the 
shades of Plato, he’s got some crazy 
ideas. I think I’ll ask him to come in.” 

I had adopted purple typewriter rib- 
bons for good psychological reasons. To 
me that color stood out best; and so far 
as I could ascertain, few writers used it. 
If all of them should adopt purple on 
reading this, of course the charm would 
be broken. Instead of imitating, invent 
a new color. 

Anyhow, purple became my _ trade- 
mark—the boldest, freshest purple I 
could get. Once I knew an editor who 
would not read a manuscript done in 
green, and I knew that red was taboo 
and blue in scant favor. Any color, if 
faded, might cost the writer a check, 
true enough. I have always had to fight 
the typists to keep the ribbons fresh, 
even at the cost of an extra seventy-five 
cents. Most editors wear thick glasses 
or have cataracts before they are fifty. 
Therefore their psychology is easy to 
understand. 

But purple ink was not all. I had a 
somewhat unusual method of displaying 
my ideas on the typewritten page, and 
I used other conceits that may or may 
not have helped direct attention to me. 
Of course all these things were merely 
trimmings, for the appeal itself must lie 
in the ideas submitted. 

For quite a time | omitted fiction from 
my plan because special articles were 
tangible, and gave a real chance for 
ordered work. Two or three ideas at a 
time were enough, and they could find 
sufficient space, with plenty of margin 
and widely-separated paragraphs, on a 
single page of typewriter paper—never 
foolscap or legal size, but the writer’s 
sort of paper, eight and a half inches by 
eleven, and of fine whit texture. My 
wife believed that ideas would draw more 
friendly attention when well dressed— 
like people. 

Moreover, 
postage, she 


ideas required no 
reasoned. It was 
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the plot to ask the editor please to keep 
the suggestions handy, so that when he 
wanted one it would be there. No par- 
ticular hurry, however. 

You see, we did not set up an impres- 
sion in the brief accompanying letter, 
that we were hungry. 

As for out-bound postage, this plan 
helped our budget a lot, because the 
postoffice department, with inscrutable 
logic, has always considered manuscripts 
to be first-class matter. Some of them 
may be, but the burden upon struggling 
writers is a crime of the law. 

These purple ideas that emanated from 
our house in large numbers bore upon 
numerous subjects, from baseball to gun- 
powder. Since this work was merely 
contributory to the real effort, I recon- 
ciled myself to proposing anything de- 
cent—no muckraking or sex stuff. I 
spent days at a time ransacking the New 
York Public Library, first of all, for in- 
formation on what the magazines had 
printed during the ten years preceding. 
It would have been anything but shrewd 
to suggest a story on apple growing in 
old New York, for instance, if the editor 
had printed such a yarn last year, or if 
some other magazine had done it. 

To be absolutely sure of myself in this 
respect, it was necessary to go back 
through the files of all the magazines 
and make up an index for every subject 
[ contemplated offering. Then many of 
the lesser periodicals were not in the 
library, and when their publication of- 
fices happened to be in New York I 
sought their files at first hand. 

| hesitate here to give even fragment- 
ary lists of the more bizarre ideas I sent 
out, for they may seem silly and hopeless 
when denuded of the explanatory matter 
typed on the suggestion sheet under the 
capitalized idea. They did include pea- 
nuts, clothespins, tin cans, cotton cloth, 
horseradish, blueberries. 

You laugh at peanuts, say. Perhaps 
you do not realize what a part these 
crunchy legumes have played in our na- 
tional life, in agriculture, entertainment, 
commerce. You know nothing of the peo- 














ple who grow peanuts or prepare them 
for the market. I found out some “stagey” 
stuff on peanuts in my preliminary skir- 
mishes, and my suggestion on this sub- 
ject was perhaps radical. I proposed 
seriously that a certain magazine send 
me to Virginia to get the first-hand pea- 
nut yarn, done in local color and all that 

The idea fell flat with this magazine—I 
never heard from the editor. But in 
such cases the ideas of course reverted 
to me after 4 lapse of months, so I sub- 
mitted the peanut thought to another 
magazine. No echo. A third time it failed 
to penetrate. And then—but I shall come 
to that later. 


_ Through some of my rummaging in the 
library or elsewhere, I got the notion 


‘that tin cans offered hope. Surely there 


must have been people arid struggles and 
episodes galore in tin cans. So I wrote 
on a suggestion sheet, Tin Canners. Un- 
derneath, boldly indented in purple, I 
sketched the method I should use in 
handling the story, adding just a little 
about the psychology of it all, for psy- 
chology had become quite an obsession 
with me, and is yet. 


I don’t care so much for the psy- 
chology of the colleges, or for college 
economics and philosophy, though I ad- 
mit them to be good for those just learn- 
ing to understand things. Practical psy- 
chology and economics have helped me 
tremendously in my every-day work. 

This tin-can idea ran about the same 
course as the other. I shall come to that 
too, after a while. 


Meanwhile I was doing other second- 
dary and incidental things as well, and 
so was my wife. She was busy writing 
a book for girls, her first attempt at long 
fiction, and I had three juvenile books 
under way, and took turns at them as I 
felt in the mood. 


On one of these books I concentrated 
especially between six and nine o’clock 
in the morning, or until the postman’s 
whistle blew. This was only when the 
notion hit me, for never were my habits 
regulated by the clock’ except when 
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school or digit work, or some other 
master had compelled. 

I don’t believe a writer can follow fixed 
hours and do his best work. Unless al- 
lowed to indulge his moods and inspira- 
tions, he has a weight upon him that 
grows unendurable. Somehow this par- 
ticular book was a six a. m. job. I could 
start at six and work upon it easily, and 
have a thousand words done when the 
postman came around the corner. An- 
other book that occupied me simultane- 
ously was hopeless for those early hours 
This, too, was a juvenile story, dealing 
with newspaper life, and it had to be done 
between midnight and five o’clock coffee 
Otherwise it seemed flat and stale, just 
as I had felt myself, years before, when 
at dawn I made my way homeward from 
the Chicago Herald. 

Meanwhile | was grinding slowiy at 
the big mill which I hoped would turn 
out my masterpiece of serious work. 
With all the other distractions—including 
measles and chickenpox in the house, 
and ten-mile tramps to keep fit for the 
big literary show—this great work 
shaped up slowly and uncertainly. Hun- 
dreds of pages of yellow paper | filled 
with false pencil starts, or with type- 
written lore, afterward carefully burned 
in the heater down cellar lest my inner- 
most thoughts be seized upon by another 
writer. I did not know how many 
authors there might be about, but New 
York was alive with them. I am sure 
not many of these writing men and wo- 
men had worked out such a plan as mine 
to break in. Most of them were batter- 
ing with ineffectual explosives. 

My idea mill did not arouse immediate 
response, but I swore not to call-on a 
single editor until he sent for me. Sev- 
eral months went by, and the strawberry 
patch became a more imminent possi- 
bility. On one of my tramps I came near 
buying a location for two thousand dol- 
lars—five hundred down—and when I 
told friend wife she said right away, “Go 
back and take it. That land will be val- 
uable some day.” 

This was one of the few times I did 
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not obey her; and today this strawberry 
patch, if it had become ours, would net 
us twenty-five thousand dollars. 

One of my money-losing character- 
istics all through life has been over-con- 
centration on a single purpose—to write. 
I never had time to see the chances to 
make easy money. My head was too full 
of philosophy for other people, and how 
to smash up the editorial door. 

Yet what would a million dollars be if 
ambition were abandoned and dead? You 
can get so much money that a new shirt 
gives you never a thrill, but a real writer 
reacts to every true word-picture he 
creates, up to the day he shuts down his 
typewriter for the final journey. 

About this time my idea factory drew 
an unexpected phonogram from an 
editor. At last the telephone in our bud- 
get justified itself. “Mr. Editor would 
like to see you as soon as possible,” the 
female slave said. 

I took the subway, scarcely realizing 
that my practical psychology had actu- 
ally done it. The editor received me with 


welcoming hand and glad smile—just as 


I had prognosticated. 
lunch. 

“What salary do you want, to work 
for us?” was his question. 

“Work? What sort of work?” I hesi- 
tated. 

“On our staff—to go out and do articles 
for us. We like some of your ideas, and 
we can take you on and try you out.” 

Try me out—good heavens! I was 
posing as a writer who was already tried 
out and had arrived! I, who had written 
books, and whose printed words ran into 
untold millions. 1 shrank inches under 
his hopeful eyes, and then came back to 
normal height, realizing that every piece 
of a writer’s work is a try-out. This was 
merely a quixotic way of expressing it. 

Here was temptation laying hold of me 
again, working its satanic spell. How 
much salary did I want? Put that ques- 
tion to any man who has had no income 
for five months, and imagine his reaction. 

I felt dizzy for a moment, fighting off 
the tempter. Eternally had | been beck- 


He forgot the 
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oned off my thorny path toward easier 
lanes, and now again | had to struggle. 

“IT am doing independent work,” was 
my excuse. It sounded hollow and idiotic 
—seemed like throwing money and op- 
portunity into the bay. 

“You wouldn’t like to be on our staff?” 

“My engagements would not permit,” 
| said, crossing my fingers secretly. “I 
should like to do articles for you on some 
other basis.” 

Home I went with a commission to do 
six articles on a time schedule. The work 
would require a month’s trip, and the 
writing and revisions could not be fairly 
estimated in advance. I was to receive 
sixty dollars a week and expenses; and 
accustomed as I was to Chicago rates of 
those days, this looked very good. 

My wife would not be pleased, I knew ; 
nor was she. This looked like near-sur- 
render, for the temptation to go on with 
salaried work would reassert itself. I 
told her no; that I had fought too many 
of those battles to let this one get me. 
When the six articles were done | would 
resign. So she packed my traveling bag 
while I put away my Great Work, and 
that night I departed on the strange task 
my idea mill had stirred up. 

I resigned by wire on the twenty-sec- 
ond day, my pay checks for the second 
and third weeks having failed to reach 
me. The expense money I had advanced 
myself. Not that I had much fear of 
losing the money; the magazine seemed 
good for it. But the episode gave my 
mood a twist toward my original pur- 
pose, and this was the time to get back. 
Exulting, I waited for a train home, when 
a telegram came from the editor, apol- 
ogizing. It was the cashier’s fault, and 
the checks were now on the way. The 
reports 1 had sent in were fine. “Go 
ahead,” he wired cheerfully. 

Dismal thoughts kept me awake that 
night. Was this editor to be another 
Higgins, to pat me on the back and raise 
my pay? I had dragged my family away 
from home and friends on an exalted 
errand, and now I was fussing around 
with evanescent articles for sixty dollars 
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a week, which nevertheless was money 
enough to tempt me away from the steep 
trail. 

I fulfilled my contract for the articles, 
received my pay, and found myself strug- 
gling once more in the current that took 
me on the wrong course, for the editor 
offered me seventy-five dollars to stay, 
and promised a hundred as soon as the 
magazine’s advertising patronage sup- 
plied the money. 

“This must not be the net result of our 
New York adventure,” advised my wife. 
“It may be hard to give up seventy-five 
dollars a week just now, but I think we’d 
better stick to our own game.” 

] tried to switch the editorial offer to 
a basis on which | might continue to 
work independently, remaining my own 
master and free to do other things. He 
was obdurate, for his plan was to have 
most of his writing done by staff men. 
He wanted all my time or none. 

He got none. I quit, with a desperate 
feeling in my throat as I took his hand 
and said good-bye. Never have I done a 
line for him since. 

I don’t wish to name this magazine, 
lest it show up unfavorably with another 
periodical with which I had a similar 
experience. This latter incident came 
some months later, but it fits right here. 

The magazine was McClure’s. My grist 
of ideas was now pulling rather unex- 
pectedly, and I received a letter from its 
managing editor, Cameron Mackenzie, 
who afterward became more than an 
editor to me; he was a personal friend. 
He wrote me to come and see him, and 
true to my psychology he did take me 
out to lunch, down on Fulton Street. He 
said the work I proposed was unique, 
and he might want it later, but now he 
had a bigger job. He would like me to 
follow up a certain man of national dis- 
tinction, get his autobiography, and write 
it for him. Owing to the nature of the 
work McClure’s would compensate me on 
a time basis. About how much would I 
want? 

I desired very much to be a McClure 
contributor ; and as this was just a single 


Meier 
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piece of work, I made up my mind quick- 
ly to undertake it. I was still under the 
spell of Chicago as it was then, though 
some Chicago magazines afterward were 
as generous as New York’s. But being 
accustomed to a limited financial vision, 
1 had in mind the salary offered me be- 
fore, seventy-five dollars a week. This 
was on my lips, but one of my flashing 
inspirations stopped the words. 

“I'll leave that to you,” I proposed. 

“A hundred and fifty dollars a week, 
say?” he asked. It would not have been 
strange had I fallen off my chair, for my 
addled brain refused to function for a 
minute. That night I started on a pur- 
suit of this new subject, who was at a re- 
sort hundreds of miles away. On my ar- 
rival in the morning, I discovered he had 
left the night before. Following him, we 
played tag for some days, when | got 
him at his home—but he was sick in bed. 

Ultimately he died with the narrative 
unwritten. This is a type of work you 
must do on the magazine’s gamble. Sal- 
ary, or no “autobiography”! Don’t spec- 
ulate yourself with the whims of great 
men. 

For a long time I had a deal of work 
in McClure’s, and found the most sym- 
pathetic co-operation. 

Before this, 1 had small assignments 
from trade papers in New York, these 
periodicals having come within the scope 
of my path. Since I was using every re- 
putable agency to further my larger 
hopes, there was no good reason why 
this fertile field should not be utilized, 
though certain misguided writers had 
told me I would stigmatize my reputa- 
tion by “descending” to trade publica- 
tions. 

Weighing this opinion, | was somewhat 
worried, but because it seemed illogical 
I went ahead. There were many trade 
papers that were rich and influential, and 
to be asked to write for them in a special 
capacity might pass as a distinction. 
Then too, the readers of trade papers 
perhaps would consider that the outside 
author had conferred an honor upon the 
publication. Thus I reasoned, and truly. 
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My first assignment from this type of 
market came from a publication devoted 
to toys and dolls, and arose from a bit 
of imagination plucked out of blue sky 

I was walking on upper Sixth Avenue 
on my way from the Public Library, feel- 
ing rather glum because the sort of work 
I wanted was scarce, and because it was 
hard to settle down to my Great /dea and 
get anything tangible out of it. Dubious 
it seemed that I could ever reduce my 
new philosophy to any printable form 
except the novel. Whenever I sought to 
express it in a short story I ran into a 
essay, which I felt would not do. Then 
my mood was aggravated by all this 
petty work for mere money, just for 
existence. I had almost resolved to 
tackle another problem novel and take 
my chances, slim though they were 

Proceeding down Sixth Avenue, a sec- 
ond-class business street, my eyes fell 
upon a forlorn show window in which 
was displayed a mess of toys and chil- 
dren’s goods. The very peccancy of the 
window stopped me. 

I was no window-trimmer, no mer- 
chant ; but instantly my imagination reg- 
istered a decisive kick against that dis- 
play. Standing there for ten minutes, I 
began to get from somewhere—heaven 
only knows how those things come— 
mental pictures of a very different toy 
exhibition. On the way home the pic- 
tures changed and reshaped themselves 
time and again. 

My intent had been to work that night 
on my practical philosophy, but I brushed 
the attempted manuscript to the floor 
and laid out my ideas for a window that 
would attract mothers and_ children. 
After midnight the Idea sheet was mailed 
to the trade paper. 

It brought a quick response and a re- 
quest to call on the editor. Without any 
enthusiasm, I took a commission to write 
a fifteen-hundred-word article for fifty 
dollars, using as much fancy as I pleased. 
On a sudden instinct of revolt, I stipu- 
lated that a nom de plume must be used. 

Several articles of this sort followed, 
taking up different types of window dis- 
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plays, about which I really knew nothing. 
It was all fanciful invention; and prob- 
ably that was where its value lay. Im- 
agination is a marvelous asset to busi- 
ness, as it has been to me. As a writer, 
it has enabled me to pick up money out 
of the most sordid and commonplace 
scenes and incidents. No matter where 
I moved, I saw money sticking out—far 
more indeed than I could pluck. Had I 
really gone after that sort of money, I 
could have hired a gang of pickers, built 
a large writing factory, and bought a 
Rolling Roister. What I wanted was not 
really money at all, but the chance to ex- 
press myself according to my urge. We 
needed money at home, but primarily it 
was never money we went after. Rather 
late I did modify this purpose somewhat, 
as I hope to relate further on. 

Too much purpose and not enough 
money isn’t a good thing, I am sorry to 
say. A purpose can fly away faster than 
the man without money-wings can pur- 
sue. Don’t get the notion that a _ertain 
degree of financial independence will hurt 
you, or that writing for the trade papers 
will necessarily dim your nimbus. Yet 
[ don’t intend to advise any man how far 
to go in the pursuit of Mammon alone. 

My articles on the imaginative show 
windows attracted the attention of a 
trade paper in the drygoods line. Again 
I put the philosophy stuff on the floor, 
that being the only place I had to file it. 
Of course I possessed quite a background 
for this trade-paper work, acquired dur- 
ing my activities for the business maga- 
zines, but I think that any versatile 
writer could get this shadow of tech- 
nique if he set about it. The main ele- 
ment with me was imagination. Almost 
invariably it was this inventive faculty 
that made my work in demand with these 
editors. I put people, and plenty of them, 
into my narratives, nor were they mere 
wooden, unnamed persons. Jim Mc- 
Allister had a fishy eye and shaved only 
twice a week. Blanche O’Peep wore an 
artificial spot on each cheek, and had 
run-down heels. 


This trade-paper work began to 
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threaten the philosophy with utter ex- 
tinction, and to handicap seriously my 
efforts to reach more of the magazines 
with feature articles. It was my fate to 
be damned at every turn with cross- 
purposes. 

One day I got the tip that the associate 
editor of a trade publication was soon to 
quit and start a periodical of his own, 
and that I could have his position. For 
me this was the red light—the danger 
signal. I was succeeding at everything 
except the big task, and now was the 
time to watch out again. 


We had the combination to a living in- 
come, anyhow, when we needed it, and 
my wife and I both felt that the day had 
come to go after philosophy hard and 
fast. 


It was around this time that ] made a 
hurried trip to Chicago in the attempt to 
collect several hundred dollars due me by 
a magazine, now defunct. This was 
money I really wanted. 

Failing in this errand, and having cut 
off a good income, I felt poor indeed. 
There was no item of personal traveling 
expense in our budget, and just how my 
wife would take care of this wasted trip 
I could not guess. She had ways of slic- 
ing off here and there. For all ] knew, 
she might let her toothache go until next 
year, and thus switch over the dental 
item to traveling. Anyhow, | saw a way 
to cut out Pullman fare. I could ride in 
a day coach. 

I had done a lot of this in my early 
years, and now the adventure of riding 
all night in a red-plushed car began to 
have its appeal. Some of this oozed 
away during the night, especially as I 
could not get a windowsill for my elbow, 
and had to sit on the end of my back and 
sleep with my neck hitched upon the rim 
of the car seat. 

Around two o’clock I got out for a 
sandwich during a stop, and as I climbed 
aboard again it became my lot to assist 
a pathetic woman with two babies and 
numerous bags. She was changing from 
some other train, and as every seat was 
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filled I took out my grip and gave her 
my seat. 

The rest of the night I spent in the 
smoking car, thinking that I could write 
a special article on People Who Sit Up 
Nights on the Railroad. This title hit me 
at four o’clock, and clinched the idea. 
Sometimes when an author conceives a 
headline with a swing and punch, before 
he writes the article, it will exude an aura 
of inspiration and help him do the work. 

The mistress met me at the Grand 
Central Station, and the moment she 
looked into the sooty canals of my coun- 
tenance she rebuked me. “You came 
home in a day coach!” 

| showed her twenty pages of copy- 
paper, written in pencil between four and 
seven o'clock, with the catchy head at the 
top. | had the story typed that day, and 
sold it immediately to a newspaper syn- 
dicate for a hundred dollars. My wife 
thereupon entered a travel column on our 
budget and charged my Chicago expense 
against it. 

Even if I commit tautology, | must 
observe again that closeness to real life, 
coupled with keen observation and a 
sleepless imagination, will open to the 
writer unsuspected opportunities at 
strange places. It is hard to write of the 
people if we travel through life always 
in a Pullman. 

It was soon after this that the editor of 
Printers’ Ink wrote, inviting me to call. 
He had looked over some of my sug- 
gestions, received some months before, 
and he wanted me to do one or two of 
them. 

Then The World Today, afterward 
Hearst's Magazine, took up some thoughts 
| had proposed, inviting me to do a series 
of articles. The pay was small, some- 
thing like sixty dollars an article, but 
subsequently this work led me into the 
Hearst publications at greatly increased 
remuneration. 

Somewhere in this general period came 
my first wedgings into such magazines 
as Short Stories, the American Boy, 
Munsey’s the Ratlroad Man’s Magazine, 
Good Housekeeping, Scientific Amerwan, 
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Life, and the Associated Sunday Magazines. 
My Idea offerings were responsible in 
every instance, I believe. 

I had been doing some work for 
System Magazine since coming to New 
York, but in my efforts to get away from 
the business field I had virtually ceased 
to offer this publication ideas 

One day, in 1910 I think, the news- 
papers were agog with a sensational state- 
ment made by Louis D. Brandeis, then 
counsel for a group of shippers before 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
He declared that the railroads could save 
a million dollars a day through the use 
of brains, or something to that effect? 

So-called scientific .management was 
then in its infancy, and the public had 
heard little about it. Mr. Brandeis’ spec- 


tacular announcement seemed to fit ex- 
actly into my plans, and here I saw a 
chance for a big new crop of ideas. Even 
though the work might impinge again on 
the field I wanted to escape, it was too 
big an opportunity to let slip. 

That same day I went to Philadelphia, 


after wiring Frederick W. Taylor, of that 
city, and making an appointment. Mr. 
Taylor was a distinguished mechanical 
engineer, and was the father of scientific 
management, which had for its basis the 
elimination of waste motion and the con- 
servation of supplies and energy of every 
sort. 

Soon afterward I saw Mr. Brandeis in 
Boston, and Henry L. Gantt, another 
well-known engineer who had taken up 
scientific management as a_ distinct 
branch of his profession. No grass was 
allowed to grow under my feet, for never 
had I seen such an opportunity for rich 
magazine material. The newspapers 
were following up Mr. Brandeis’ assever- 
ation that a million dollars a day could 
be saved, but I knew that in a week the 
subject would exhaust itself for the press 
—as it did. I was resolved to be the first 
writer to dig into the real substance of 
the thing, and to popularize scientific 
management as a magazine theme. 

I could see no reason why this subject 
should not appeal to any of the monthly 
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or weekly periodicals, if I could translate 
it into terms of men and romance. Surely, 
here were glittering possibilities. 

I did not realize what a stupendous 
task I was undertaking. I knew nothing 
of mechanical engineering. The tech- 
nique underlying this new industrial 
method was Greek to me, yet I proposed 
to translate and interpret it for the 
masses, and to make it so human that the 
cold-blooded editors of the popular mag- 
azines would send for me and say, “Go 
and do this writing job for us.” 

My wife and I were now glad indeed 
we had resisted the lure of salaried posi- 
tions, even though our faith had wavered 
and at times we had despaired. Now I 
was free to go into this new subject on 
my own account. Mr. Taylor gave me 
every opportunity to study his methods 
of analyzing time and motion, which of 
course were only one element of a very 
complicated procedure. He went with 
me through various plants, demonstrat- 
ing for my benefit his work with the 
stop-watch; and he proved that waste 
motion among the workers might easily 
run into a million dollars a day when 
spread over a large group of industries 

Then of course this waste reached into 
the movement of materials, and into the 
materials themselves; into the machines 
and their arrangement on the factory 
floor ; into the cost-finding methods ; into 
almost everything connected with manu- 
facturing. 

Then I could see, by extension, that all 
these truths must apply to merchandis- 
ing, and especially to selling. 

Guided by mechanical engineers and 
other technicians, I floundered through 
a dozen kinds of factories at that par- 
ticular time, listening to deeply-involved 
technical explanations that I did not want 
but must understand to a certain extent. 
On them must be raised my superstruc- 
ture of popular narrative. It was all a 
mighty miracle, but at times I despaired 
of my ability to interpret it. 

[ think it was my general newspaper 
training and my experience with fiction 
and feature articles that finally enabled 
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me to contrive methods of presenting the 
theme to magazine editors, and to get 
their interest. 


Among the first of the editors to send 
for me, in response to this suggestion 
sheet, were those who conducted the 
newspaper syndicates, especially the Sun- 
day magazines. My news instinct had 
told me that here lay my best chances for 
quick results. And even though my wife 
and | had been sanguine, the actuality 
took us by storm. They gave me so 
many orders that I employed several men 
to help in the “leg work.” 

it was harder to sell the regular mag- 
azines this idea, but several of them be- 
gan to pick at it. They were afraid of 
the term “scientific management,” as too 
cold and mathematical. They did not like 
business themes as a rule. Yet somehow 
| had touched a spot in the editorial mind 
that seemed to offer a hope of penetra- 
tion. 

With considerable temporary sacrifice 
of valuable time, I accepted their invita- 
tions to come up and talk it over, and to 
have lunch at Delmonico’s or Rector’s or 
perhaps the Knickerbocker. Once I came 
home from Pittsburgh just to lunch with 
a well-known New York editor, who 
finished the interview by observing, “I 
have a notion that there is something 
well worth while in all this. I’d like to 
take upa series on scientific management 
as you propose to popularize it. Before 
giving you the definite order, however, 
I’ve got a tough job on my hands— 
to convince my associates on the mag- 
azine, and particularly the owners. You 
understand that the business end of the 
magazine has its ideas, and often they are 
in conflict with the editor’s. And the 
business end handles the cash that must 
pay for the editorial schedule:” 
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lt was some months later that I re- 
ceived a telegram from him to go ahead, 
and to rush the work. 

System Magazine came into this merry 
game very early, however, wiring me to 
undertake comprehensive work, and to 
hurry it through as fast as possible. 

During the next few months I made 
innumerable journeys, visiting almost all 
the conspicuous plants in the United 
States that used adaptations of scientific 
management, and writing myseif sick to 
satisfy the clamorous demand. To tell 
all this in the language of the people, 
with the necessary imaginative touches, 
was a task indeed conducive to brain fag. 
I longed for the time to come, as I knew 
it must, when scientific management 
would cease to be a vogue with the mag- 
azines. I still had other plans. 

In the meantime it was my fortune to 
receive a great deal of unsolicited pub- 
licity in the newspapers and at the hands 
of the editorial commentators. They 
quoted from my articles and gave me 
credit, and naturally many persons 
imagined me to be some tremendous au- 
thority, some super-engineer of waste 
motions and cash-getting miracles. The 
very simplicity and lack of technicality in 
my work contributed to this result, for 
otherwise few people would have read it. 
Scores of letters, and even telegrams, 
came to me through the periodicals, of- 
fering inviting fees for applying my 
prestidigitation to their establishments. 
The correspondence necessary to explain 
my status consumed an aggregate of 
weeks. 

To all of these eager inquirers I was 
obliged to write my regrets, saying that 
my function was merely that of painter 
of word pictures—that in this mighty 
drama of struggle and achievement I was 
a spectator, sketching from my gallery. 
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Technical Poetry Critique 


By Rosert HItiyer 


HE number of manuscripts submit- 
ted for criticism is so large that con- 
tributors will have to exercise much 
patience. In sorting over the poems, | 


have at once discarded those which show 
that their authors have either not read 
the series on the technique of verse or 
have failed to apply the fundamental 
principles set forth. Next, I have put to 


one side all contributions of the nature 
of greeting card verses, rhymed moraliz- 
ings, and sentimental jingles. The sixty- 
odd poems which remain I have divided 
according to their subjects and their 
forms. 

First, let us examine a lyric, the stanza 
form of which is well-turned and musi- 
cal, influenced, perhaps, by the Eliza- 
bethans. 


On THE Last Day or FEBRUARY 


I found a flower today 
Hidden away 
Among the dry, dead leaves of winter 
Yellow it was and exquisite 
The beauty of it 
Was single; for March had not yet lent her 
Wealth of golden daffodils, 
Nor breathed the warmth of spring that fills 
With violets the wooded hills. 


CenNAUNFwenwe 


Alone in loveliness; 
Yet I confess 
No full-blown field seemed lovelier 
Than that small flower blooming there 
As it would dare 
The wind’s cold lances that leveled were 
Tomorrow perchance the frost will drop 
Its freezing death into that cup 
Of beauty, held so bravely up. 


Somewhere I have remarked that only 
perfect music can compensate for a lack 
of idea ; that, on the other hand, we grant 


to certain poets (Donne, for example) 
a deal of metrical license because their 
ideas are so interesting. Now in the poem 
quoted above, we have a right to expect 
very fine music indeed because the con- 
tent is slight and because the second 
stanza, instead of developing the 
thought, merely repeats it. But the music 
has faults. Line 5 is unmetrical because 
it fails to bring to the insignificant word 
it sufficient stress; as it stands the line 
reads as if it had a feminine ending. A 
monosyllable should be substituted for 
beauty. Furthermore, there is a violent 
run-over into line 6, which is also un- 
metrical, and, in turn, runs over into line 
7. Trisyllabic feet, such as the one in 
line 5 are often desirable, as are run- 
overs from line to line. But lines 5, 6, 
and 7 show too many irregularities, par- 
ticularly since they are unmetrical within 
themselves. The phrase “lent her” is a 
gallant attempt to couple a rhyme with 
winter but it is too rough and conspicuous 
to be successful. The beginning of the 
second stanza illustrates very well the 
principle that in verse one should pre- 
serve the logic of prose. The subject of 
the first sentence is J, and J, apparently, 
is alone in loveliness. Dare, line 14, in the 
sense of challenge or defy, seems a con- 
cession to the rhyme. Line 15 is awk- 
wardly inverted, and the trisyllabic foot 
in line 16 is unpleasantly lilting. The two 
last lines are effective. To sum up; this 
lyric should be rewritten in more reg- 
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ular measure and with stronger diction. 
The feeling is good and the underlying 
music; the stanza form itself, ingenious. 

There is a lyric in this month’s col- 
lection which seems to me much influ- 
enced by Emily Dickinson’s work, and 
which, if it has some of the felicity of her 
greater poems, is weakened at the same 
time by the obscurity which mars some 
of her work. Very likely the author of 
this poem will retort that she has never 
read Emily Dickinson, and certainly the 
influence is not so strong as to mar the 
individuality of the poem. 


Worps 


I The longest day must end, 
And even nights of pain; 
II Strong-fibred leaves will bend 
Beneath a casual rain. 
III To you words are but words, 
To me, prophetic sign, 
As swiftly gathering birds 
May waver into line 
Because of age-old fear. 


IV One word you flung to me 
Foretold a time too near; 
Vv Faith can not live and see 


What bruised and torn lies here 
To bury or to save.... 
VI Which shall it be, my dear, 
VII And is this all we gave? 


Instead of numbering the lines, | have 
numbered the sections in which the 
thought is developed. In the first place, 
we all agree that the versification is 
skillful, and the diction, for the most 
part, unusually distinguished. ,The dif- 
ficulty with the poem is that it has more 
puzzle-element than it is entitled to. 
II is beautifully stated, but just what is 
its application to I? III, again, is clear 
within itself and illustrated by a splendid 
figure of speech, but what is its con- 
nection with I, II, or even IV? It is 
often well to omit the transition between 
two kindred thoughts; sometimes that 
method brings great emphasis to bear. 
But these thoughts seem not kindred, 
and we soon begin to suspect that this 
is not one poem but several included in 
one. However, our ingenuity is chal- 
lenged and we are pleased with the apt 
phrasing, so we give the author our best 
attention through two, three, four read- 
ings. And we are still left with several 
legitimate questions. What is the time 
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foretold in IV? Just where is the here 
referred to in V? We decide that the 
which in VI refers to a choice between 
burying and saving, but we still do not 
see the connection with VII. And lastly, 
in VII, what does this refer to? I am 
rather reluctant to bid this author be- 
ware of obscurity, because obscurity is a 
rare fault and easily remedied. If it is 
not wilful obscurity, its presence implies 
a packed idea which, if we could, we 
would gladly understand. And obscurity 
is almost a relief after the too obvious 
and over explained productions so gen- 
erally met with. But the fact remains 
that this poem, though interesting and 
well illustrated, is not clear. 

Here is a sonnet by the same author: 


PEACE 

1 And what of this frail peace men postulate? 

2 White moons that fading skies may bring to birth 

3 Distill a whiter peace than any earth 

4 I cling to now. But since you come so late 

5 My way is wide of moons remorseless fate 

6 Has hidden for the few. There is no dearth 

7 Of love nor am I comfortless, though mirth 

8 Delays, whose touch is all-compassionate. 

9 Yet laughter with abandoned air shall make 

10 Us free of passion’s darker ecstasy; 

11 There is no easy way of peace. Forsake 

12 This dream that stupifies, put out to sea, 

13 With fear enchained ride through the leaping 

wave 

14 And from some sky peace may descend to save. 

Here again, we find a certain clogging 
of the thought. The thought-structure 
of the sonnet, which is the essence of the 
form, has been ignored. Consequently, 
we find no reason for the use of the son- 
net. Yet the poem is interesting. One 
suspects its author of being bombarded 
with ideas during the composition of the 
poem and of not resisting sufficiently the 
impulse to include them all. Composi- 
tion, as may be seen by considering the 
meaning of the word, precludes the en- 
tertainment of new material. It seems 
evident to me that this author does not 
separate, as she should, the three stages 
in the writing of a poem: observation, 
recollection, composition. If a new idea, 
or an important development of the old 
idea, arrives during composition, it may 
be jotted down as the nucleus of a second 
poem, or, if it be sufficiently powerful, 
it may be substituted for the original 
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poem. It cannot be combined with the 
original poem after composition has be- 
gun,—particularly in a sonnet, where the 
balance of thought is so nice. In tech- 
nical detail, I do not find “Peace” so 
satisfying as “Words.” Postwlate in line 1 
is a flat word, and suggests Euclid rather 
than Petrarch. The symbol of the moon 
for peace is convincing, but the phrase 
“any earth” suggests that various earths 
are clung to from time to time. Of 
course it becomes obvious that earth is 
used as a symbol for various states of 
mind, but the second symbol follows the 
first too quickly. This poet’s character- 
istic is a superabundance of the qualities 
which most modern writers lack: idea 
and symbol. Postulate in line 1 is an 
identical rhyme with /ate in line 4. We 
have already agreed that postulate must 
be changed. In line 5 the omission of the 
pronoun causes confusion. The line 
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should read (disregarding metre) “My 
way is wide of the moons which remorse- 
less fate”. As it stands, we think for a 
moment that moons should be a pos- 
sessive, and that the apostrophe has been 
omitted by mistake. The dearth and 
mirth of lines 6 and 7 seem merely for 
the rhyme’s sake and make us suspect 
padding. In the sestet, again, there is 
none of that economy which is necessary 
for the memorable sonnet, and the last 
line, which should be the strongest, is one 
of the weakest in the poem. There is 
much that is interesting and individual in 
this author’s work, but she should be 
single-minded during the composition of 
a single poem. Which conclusion, | fear, 
reads like the report of a palmist. 

Next month I shall consider several 
poems depending for their effect on the 
use of simple material and homely 
diction. 





Are You Related to E. Phillips Oppenheim? 


By James OpPENHEIM 


HEN I meet a stranger, by intro- 
duction of someone I know, the 
conversation is apt torunthis way. 


Introducer: ....and this is 
Oppenheim the ! ! ! ! writer. 

Stranger: Pleasetomeetcha. Writer, 
eh? Oh, yes, I’ve read some of your 
stuff, somewhere. Great stuff. You're 
the brother of E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
aren’t you? 

No, I’m not. I’m no kin of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, though the rumor spread in 
Hollywood when I was last there that I 
was his grandson. I have not even in the 
course of my life met E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. He may not even know that I 
exist. Besides, he is an Englishman and 
[ am an American. 

In spite of my persistent denial, the 
last fifteen years, that I was E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s brother, the question will 


James 


not down. Maybe there is something in 
it. Maybe in some strange and inexplic- 
able fashion we are brothers. Looking 
through the history of fiction I cannot 
find the name Oppenheim until suddenly, 
in the same epoch, there are two of them. 
Surely, there is something curious about 
that. 

Then again brothers are apt to be 
either very like each other or very un- 
like. E. Phillips Oppenheim and I are 
evidently opposites. There have been 
times when, examining my check book, 
I have sighed: “I wish I were the other 
Oppenheim—or even his brother.” 

But this business of being confused 
with him is sometimes very confusing ; 
very. 

This is what happened to me in Lon- 
don in 1914, just before the Great War 
broke loose. I was traveling around a 
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bit, on a holiday, and since I wasn’t visit- 
ing any crowned heads, and was a bit 
short on cash, I went, so far as appear- 
ance was concerned, somewhat incognito. 
That is to say, I had a weather-beaten, 
soft gray hat that was shapeless, a rain- 
marked raincoat, and the rest of the out- 
fit to match. I rather enjoyed this, how- 
ever; I could poke around into all sorts 
of corners without being noticed. 

I was greatly surprised, therefore, 
when a friend of mine brought me an in- 
vitation to lunch from a somewhat fa- 
mous English story writer who was also 
a member of Parliament and had a Sir 
on his name. I will call him here Sir 
John Rogers. 

My friend had met Sir John Rogers, 
and Sir John, on hearing my name, ex- 
pressed a fervent wish for my friend and 
me to come around and have a bite on 
Thursday. 

“Well,” thought I, swelling up, “mira- 
cles do happen. Here’s a great one who 
appreciates my work.” 

“Informal?” I asked. 

“Just lunch,” said my friend. 

Without the least suspicion, we two 
plain and simple Americans set forth on 
Thursday in a misty London rain. I had 
my gray hat, my rain coat, and all the 
rest. 

The first shock was to discover that 
the house of Sir John was on the same 
street, and the same block, with Buck- 
ingham Palace. We paused, wondering 
whether we wouldn’t simply disappear. 
Then our risibles were touched. 

“Let’s go,” we concluded, “playing the 
role of Americans. Americans are so 
queer, dontchaknow ?” 

The house loomed massive. Before Sir 
John got his Sir and his seat he was just 
like you and me, but since.... ! 

Nevertheless, we rang the front door 
bell. Then the fun began. 

) don’t know how to make this con- 
vincing, so I will just state it. The door 
opened, and just inside stood five stal- 
wart, uniformed men, all silent. The 
leader gave a signal, and two men 
pounced on me, two on my friend. Be- 
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fore we could defend ourselves, they had 
our hats and coats; and before we could 
explain ourselves, they had propelled us 
through an opening into a large and som- 
bre living room. 


A lady in a massive picture-hat and 
clothes to match rose from the sofa. I 
have beheld the scene on the stage, but 
always took it for a bit of burlesque. 
Now, before our eyes, it happened. She 
lifted an arm and let the hand dangle as 
it wanted to, so that I had to clutch the 
ends of her fingers; and as she withdrew 
aforesaid hand, arm, and fingers, she said, 
in the ultra-est voice of England: 


“Beastly weather we’re having, don’t 
you think?” 


Whether I did or didn’t think, I’m not 
sure. I think I didn’t. This was getting 
too, too, too....! And I sat facing that 
Lady, an American tramp..... 


We hadn’t noticed that at the far end 
of the room there were folding doors, 
shut. But a sudden sound turned our 
heads in that direction. By unseen 
means these two huge doors flung 
apart, and at the same moment, a stiff 
gentleman in a Prince Albert marched 
toward us between them, and kept on 
marching until he actually reached us. 
Sir John Rogers of the high hand... 


By this time my friend and I didn’t 
dare look at each other. If you could 
translate Charles Evan Hughes into Eng- 
lish, with a touch of London fog and a 
touch of Tory, you’d have something 
faintly resembling our host. We saw at 
once that “life is real, life is earnest.” We 
never batted an eyelash, but moved on 
down that long room, passed through the 
spacious portal and entered the dining 
room. 

Here we met the battalion of five who 
had greeted us at the front door. The 
leader was passing around the table with 
a critical eye; the other four stood, one 
behind each chair. One of these big fel- 
lows shoved me in. That was service for 
you, eh? 

But, embarrassing. My nerve was 
steadily weakening, my sense of humor 











was getting perfectly senseless, and only 
my will-power kept me going. 

It takes nerve to face five perfect Eng- 
Kish servants; and they knew, as my 
Lord and Lady didn’t know, the secret 
about my gray hat and my rain-washed 
raincoat. They knew, they knew. 

Sir John had good wines. And 
it was a good lunch, substantial, appetiz- 
ing, and dainty. And served with pre- 
cision, silence, and all the rest. But all 
through it I had the uncanny sense that 
something was going to happen; per- 
haps I might meet my friend’s eye by 
accident and we’d explode ; or something 
worse. Wait and see. 

Sir John talked ponderously. Neither 
wine nor our company made the slightest 
impression upon him. He talked—hm— 
on the duties of the statesman—and ah— 
hm—the responsibilities of Empire—and 
ah—the fact that never—ah—never could 
he bear the burden he was bearing—hm 
—ah—unless his house ran—ah—by 
clockwork—card-indexed, y’know—and 
all that. 

“At seven—ah—I rise, shave—ah— 
have breakfast at 7.30—ah—to the dot— 
ah—get to Parliament at—” 

I leave it to your imagination. 
run riot. 

But never a word about me; and as | 
sat there, and sat there, with Sir John 
voluble and his Lady in a grim and stony 
silence and my friend invisible to me and 
the wine at work, the questions began 
thundering at me: “What can a man like 
this see in MY work? And is this mana 
writer? There’s a nigger in this wood- 
pile, or I’m a poor guesser.” 

Then the bolt fell from the blue. We 
had come as far as coffee, with escape in 
sight, when Sir John turned to me, and 
for the first time smiled. I basked in it 
and began to warm. 

“I am so glad to meet you, Mr. Oppen- 
heim,” he said with an actual touch of 
affability, “but I owe you a kind of 
grudge.” He paused; my heart went 
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pit-a-pat. Then he went on: “One of 
your books,” he said, “kept me awake a 
whole night on a sleeper. I didn’t get a 
wink of sleep.” 

I looked at him cautiously. One of my 
books keep anyone awake a whole night, 
on a sleeper, or on anything else? How 
come? 

“What was the name of the book?” I 
asked nervously. 

“Ah, let me see ....I1 have read so 
many of yours....ah, yes....ah.... 
‘The Yellow Crayon’.” 

Ye Gods! And E. Phillips Oppenheim 
to boot. I feared then that my friend 
would houl aloud, but if he did, I didn’t 
hear it. My brain spun. Here we’d had 
a whole luncheon, with five servants, 
wine, cigars, and in a swell neighbor- 
hood. Should I spill the beans? Should 
I make this man look truth squarely in 
the face? And if not, what? Did I have 
the brass to do anything else? Or even 
the brass to do it? What do they do 
with imposters in England? Would the 
five uniformed serving men bounce us 
out? 

I looked at Sir John and gave a sick 
smile. 

“I’m awfully glad,” | said, “you liked 
it. Awfully glad.” 

My friend heard that, too. 

We rose. Sir John hm’d something 
and ah’d something about his pressing 
duties. We had some, too. Next, we 
were in the hall, each in the arms of two 
Englishmen. On went the coats, ditto 
the hats. The door shut politely behind 
us. 

We were out. We were free. We 
made a sight, a spectacle, and a public 
nuisance. We howled, doubled, danced, 
rocked, shrieked, and rolled home. 

For all I know, Sir John doesn’t know 
yet. And that dinner, that wine, and the 
memory of all thereof, including every- 
thing as narrated, is all I ever got out of 
being confused with E. Phillips. It is 
confusing, isn’t it? 
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Four Out of Five 


F a writer feels depressed because his 
first novel comes flying back—de- 
pressed even though he believes some 
other publisher will take it—consider the 
depression of the editorial reader who 
has, in one afternoon, returned four 
books which he knows will never be 
printed except at the author’s expense. 


A “reader” for magazines need not feel 
depressed over returns. Ifa poem is bad, 
still its author had the joy of a vision of 
beauty, even if he could not express it. If 
an article or story is unprintable, still the 
writer is lucky to be able to get his 
troubles and ideas off his chest by the 
easy device of writing them out poorly. 
He needs no pity. 

But a novel, a full-length book, is an- 
other matter. It represents, roughly, a 
year’s work, and high hope. It represents 
weary hours of recopying, or a large bill 
from a typist. Even its journeys back 
and forth from publishers are expensive 
and bothersome. The first reader’s heart 
sinks within him as he reads the first 
pages of many a voluminous effort. He 
samples a few more pages taken at 
random further along in the book—and 
then the book goes back. 


He knows the author would feel out- 
raged if he knew how short a reading 
the book had, that he would feel the least 
the publisher could do was to read his 
book through. But every book read 
through, even by the first reader, costs 
the publisher several dollars, and the 
books received are many every day. A 
book that is seriously considered—passed 
through several hands before its rejec- 
tion—means a dead loss of quite a little 
money. Publishers are not in business 
to flatter authors, they read no longer 
than they have to in order to make sure 
they do not want to publish the book. In 
four cases out of five, this is from ten to 
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twenty minutes. The fifth case may take 
the rest of the day. 

Yes, four out of five books are re- 
turned practically unread because no 
matter how good their ideas, characters, 
and action, the author has not the skill 
to get these across. They are returned 
simply because the English is amateur- 
ish. 

The difference between professional 
and un-professional writing is difficult to 
explain. It is impossible to convince 
anyone that his English—the English he 
now uses—is not good enough for a 
book. He cannot see what is wrong with 
it. When he will be able to, he will be 
writing better. Anyone will confess that 
his early writing was poor, but nobody 
writes poorly now. 


[In justice it must be added that there 
are all degrees of finish in writing and 
that the distinction between English that 
is adequate and English that is almost 
adequate is a very fine one. But though 
fine, it is important, for clumsy, sloppy 
English annoys the cultivated reader and 
distracts his attention from the subject 
matter. 


Plot development, story-technique, 
character analysis can be taught by 
books and paid teachers. They are im- 
portant, but the first test the book must 
meet is whether or not its English is 
effective enough to grip the reader’s at- 
tention to the story. And effective Eng- 
lish is not easily or quickly taught. It 
involves taste, natural aptitude, and 
usually several years’ struggle to write 
as well as one can. From the effort to 
say exactly what one means, clearly, 
briefly, without hackneyed expressions, 
childish ejaculations, or an overabund- 
ance of clauses ending with prepositions, 
there emerges finally that indefinable and 
individual thing we call style. It is not 














a question of grammar, but of polish, of 
sureness of touch, in short, of effective- 
ness. 

The lesson is very clear: do not write 
books until you can write sentences. Use 
the shorter forms—articles, editorials, 
reviews, short-stories, until you have 
fully demonstrated your ability to write 
printable English. The shorter forms 
are more manageable to rewrite, than 
books, and will bring you in a revenue 
much earlier. Until you can publish 
easily in the best magazines that carry 
the type of thing you write, you are not 
ready to begin your first book. 

Also, for the sake of human-kindness 
discourage those well-meaning, altruistic 
people who are not writers and do not 
wish to be, yet feel called upon to write 
a book in order to further some worthy 
cause. There are more of these than 
anyone knows. Oh, the weary months of 
fruitless labor that are spent—often by 
professional people—in an effort to end 
war, teach sex-purity, temperance or re- 
ligion, by the pen. Occasionally one finds 
a man of affairs who is gifted with a 
naturally whimsical, finished style, but 
the great majority must go through the 
same mill as the professional writer, 
must spend months writing before they 
are ready to tackle a book. Usually they 
could advance their pet cause better by 
executive work, letting public education 
through the press come as a result of 
newspaper accounts of their activities. 
Usually public speaking is more effective 
than writing for an enthusiast who is 
neither orator nor writer. 

Ideally, everyone capable of thinking 
and feeling deeply should be equipped to 
express himself in written and spoken 
form. Education should look after that. 
In civilizations with a relatively small 
educated class, this can, and has been, at- 
tempted frankly and with some measure 
of success. In antiquity, rhetoric was the 
chief branch of education and men of af- 
fairs were expected to have some skill 
as orators and writers. Caesar was not 
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a “literary” man, but his Commentaries 
are still read. And a certain Chinese 
general has attained an immortality that 
would amaze him because of a single sad 
little poem in which he laments that his 
verse is so bad that he feels ashamed to 
wear the insignia of a general! Plainly he 
assumed that poetry was expected of a 
gentleman of war! 

Kngland—judging by its manuscripts 
—vgives its educated class a better com- 
mand of their native tongue than we give 
ours. Perhaps the English are greater 
readers, or read better books. Or per- 
haps the emphasis laid on literary studies 
and the classics in the universities is 
responsible. The English undergraduate 
is not allowed to smatter over so wide a 
held as do most American students. 

Theoretically, in a democracy, every- 
one completing the highest free educa- 
tion offered by his community should be 
able to speak and write well on any sub- 
ject near his heart. But the ideal is par- 
ticularly hard to attain in a democracy, 
since education must be adapted to so 
many types and situations. At any rate, 
instead of all our graduates being able to 
write effectively, hardly any can, and the 
holders of higher degrees are little better 
off. Instead we have a class of profes- 
sional writers—many of whom are not 
creative but merely report: the ideas and 
activities of non-writers—who by dint of 
years of effort, after the completion of 
their formal education, have achieved a 
degree of mastery over their native 
tongue and made it their stock in trade. 
It is this gap between the command of 
English given in our schools and that at- 
tained by professional writers that 
makes the prematurely written book de- 
pressing. 

Of course the writing of a book affords 
plenty of opportunity for practice if you 
are willing to write several years to your 
scrap-basket. But if you are not, begin 
with shorter forms. They save time and 
postage. 
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write novels or _ short 
stories? 

There are a good many angles to 
the question. Short stories, granting 
equal quality, pay much better. On the 
other hand, the novel establishes the 
reputation of the writer much more 
firmly. The Author’s League Bulletin 
has recently published an amusing ex- 
change of correspondence on that sub- 
ject. One writer who claims authorship 
of a thousand short-stories which have 
been read by many millions of readers 
guesses that he is unknown by name to 
more than a handful of fellow-members 
in the League. Probably he is right. 
The authorship of a singie novel of five 
thousand circulation might have estab- 
lished his name more firmly than all his 
stories. He might also have sold short- 


pe we 


stories subsequently at a higher price. 
Certain types of novels, notably west- 

erns and detectives, have a fairly good 

magazine market as serials. 


It is well 
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for the aspiring young writer to bear 
this in mind. In many ways the novel is 
excellent discipline for short-story writ- 
ing, chiefly because its larger scope 
often develops the writer’s powers of 
good characterization. He has a chance 
to get acquainted with his characters; he 
begins to see them more clearly as they 
travel the longer road—an exceedingly 
important element in training in fiction 
writing. 

The series of short stories about one 
chief character or a group of characters 
has many of the merits of both novel and 
short-story writing, nor does it limit the 
author in his development so much as it 
appears. He does not need to write toa 
set pattern, but he does need to guard 
against the temptation to do so. Editor- 
ial good-willand reader good-willseems to 
come much more rapidly to the writer of a 
series than to the writer of a heterogen- 
eous mass of stories. If a character is 
good for one story he is good for several. 






























































Of course you can only marry him off or 
kill him once, without recourse to the 
divorce courts or spiritualism, both of 
which are somewhat in disfavor among 
editors. This in itself is greatly to be 
desired; anything which leads us away 
from slush and gore is worth encourag- 
ing. 





In the near future we are going to 
tackle the problem of informing our 
readers something about the situation in 
the scenario field. Nothing has ever 
seemed quite sO curiously complicated as 
the markets for story material for the 
screen. Its complication, however, is not 
so troublesome as its changing com- 
plexion. What is true on Monday is out 
of date on Tuesday. A daily newspaper 
rather than a monthly magazine should 
tackle the job. However, one chief cause 
of the shifting scenery is the present 
economy drive of the producers, and it ts 
to be hoped that this situation will stabi- 
lize very shortly. Just now they want 
ideas more than they want scenarios, and 
they don’t know how to get them. The 
characterization in a screen story is of 
course pretty much established by the 
special capacities of authors on contract, 
to portray certain parts. The considera- 
tion of setting is controlled by the cost 
of sets. That leaves only the plotting as 
the flexible element in the play, and after 
all, almost anybody can concoct a plot. 
The producers employ the best plotters 
they can find to do that and it ts prob- 
ably cheaper in the long run to do it that 
way. But they do need ideas to work 
with. It is rather difficult to see just 
what form of presentation an outsider 
should employ to make his idea a mar- 
ketable commodity, but it can probably 
be worked out if the producers are sure 
that it is ideas they want. 

The problem of recruiting good screen- 
playwrights to turn these ideas into con- 
tinuities remains one of the major prob- 
lems of the industry. The literary agents 
are still crying to their clients, “Stay 
away from Hollywood.” To an outsider 
it appears that the best  recruiting- 
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ground should be among playwrights. 
Unfortunately the professional stage 
bulks rather small against the movies. 
It really seems, looking ahead to the 
future, that a common-sense intelligent 
study of the movies might be about as 
profitable a line of endeavor as taking 
short-story courses. Do you, when you 
go to a movie, take note of such things 
as devices for building up suspense; the 
clock with its hands approaching the zero 
hour of twelve, the steam gauge rising to 
the red danger line, the skeleton-sur- 
rounded plough along the route of the 
covered wagons? Are you watching the 
work of screen actors and actresses? 
Do you know what company they work 
for, what kind of parts they can handle? 
Or are you one of the millions who see 
nothing in a picture but a picture? 





It is a great pleasure to announce a 
new department of prose criticism, in 
charge of Mr. William M. Tanner, who 
is widely known through his courses in 
advanced writing in Boston University, 
and as editor of “Essays and Essay 
Writing” and “Modern Familiar Essays.” 
seginning with the November Writer, 
Mr. Tanner will criticise various types 
of short prose articles, such as the brief 
familiar essay, book review, editorial, 
satire, or résumé biography. Any sub- 
scriber to THe Writer desiring to sub- 
mit articles (not exceeding one thousand 
words) for such criticism may send them 
to Mr. Tanner in care of THE WRITER 
\uthors’ names will not be mentioned in 
any article. It is advisable for sub- 
scribers to retain a copy of each article 
submitted as no articles will be returned, 
whether or not they are discussed, and 
Mr. Tanner cannot enter into corre- 
spondence about them. 





For a time at least, and probably per- 
manently, THe WRriTER will remain in 
Cambridge. Perhaps in time we shall be 
forced to make the move to New York, 
but pending further announcement, we 
shall hold our old address. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize 1s awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


“THE FOUNDER OF 


Editor, the Forum: 


Realizing though we do that our humble 
pen is all too brittle a weapon to joust against 
the adamant armor of a Back Bay Editor, yet 
we enter the lists with the poor consolation 
that a brave man dies but once. 

In your June issue, while you forever refuted 
the claims of James Joyce et. al of Paris, 
France, to the paternity of Short-circuitism, 
you unwittingly sinned against the only two of 
your statements with which we are wholly in 
accord. “Let us give credit where credit is 
due. What an affront to the noble name of 
literature if we forget the real founder of 
Short-circuitism.” 

Comparisons, though odious, are neverthe- 
less the only true media for the determination 
of any ability. Stand up, Bill Pratt. Let us 
see what we have here. A vendor of apples to 
college students, a hewer of wood, an imbiber 
of Williamstown cider, an undesirable intruder 
into the ranks of Phi Beta Kappa, a man 
whose sole pretentions to literary accomplish- 
ments are based upon the admittedly obscure 
work of admiring biographers. And that is 
all, pure and simple. Whether his purity is 
greater than his simplicity or merely the re- 
sults of it, is irrelevant. Float forward, ye 
clouds of oblivion, and clothe once more this, 
thy natural subject. 

Step from thy pedestal for a moment, Lord 
Timothy Dexter, King of Chester, known to 
and loved by all students of Colonial America. 
A vendor not of apples, and a hewer not of 
wood, but a merchant of warming-pans, Bibles, 
and mittens to the West Indies, of coal to 
New Castle, who secured a corner in whale- 
bone (in the days when corsets were in no 
museum unless they were worn in), a man who 
drank not cider, but Madeira, a man who 

waited not for bogus collegiate recognition but 
who, with superb self-confidence, styled him- 
self “First in the East, First in the West, and 
the Greatest Philosopher of all the known 
World,” the only man in the United States 
who was popularly elevated to Aristocracy, a 
patron of the arts who hired a personal Poet- 
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SHORT-CIRCUITISM.” 


Laureate, a man who wrote his own book of 
which there are at least ten editions, one being 
recently published in Newburyport after more 
than a century has rolled by. This man, too, 
while he did nothing so crude as to orate 
upon a passing funeral, had a somber and re- 
flective mind, as you will readily perceive when 
we tell you that he built a tomb in his garden, 
selected pallbearers, invited the entire town, 
viewed the rehearsal of his own {funeral from 
a prominent window of his home, and later 
chastised his wife severely because she had not 
wept sufficiently. 

Written in the days when everyone was 
what is now termed a Fundamentalist, his fol- 
lowing bit of theological revelation is worthy 
of even the most modern consideration 


“IT will let you know the sekret hou you 
may see the Devel stand on your head be- 
fore a Loucking glass take a bibel into 
your bousum fast 40 owers and look in the 
Loucking glass there is no Devel if you do 
not see the Ould fellow but | affirm you 
will that ould Devel.” 


There are newspaper poets today who seem 
imbued only with the desire to tell us we 
should not weep alone. Consider what this 
man said in a few words a hundred years 
previously: “A good Laff is better than crying 
a Clam will ery and warter wen thay are out of 
their ellement so wee the same.” 

That he knew human nature is conclusively 
shown: “Man is the best annemal and the 
worst all men are more or less the Devel but 
there is site of ods sum halfe sum three- 
quarters.” 

There is the finest of satire in his observa- 
tion on the clergy: “The preasts fixes there 
goods six days then thay open shop on sun- 
days to sell there goods sum sets them of bet- 
ter than others when a man is so week he wont 
do for a Lawyer make a preast of him for 
week things to go with weeks things the blind 
to lead the blind.” 











Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 


“As an inventor of a new American style 
he goes far beyond Mr. Whitman, who, to 
be sure, cares little for the dictionary, and 
makes his own rules of rhythm, so far as 
there is any rhythm in his sentences. But 
Lord Timothy spells to suit himself, and in 
the place of employing punctuation as it 
is commonly used, prints a separate page 
of periods, colons, semicolons, commas, 
notes of interrogation and of admiration, 
with which the reader is requested to 
‘peper and soolt’ the book as he pleases 

“I am afraid that Mr. Emerson and Mr 
Whitman must yield the claim of declar- 
ing American literary independence to 
Lord Timothy Dexter, who not only taught 


UPON 


Editor, the ‘Forum: 

I read with great interest your satire in the 
June Writer on modern writers who attempt 
the impossible: namely, to mold the Wnglish 
language into forms that suit a small group of 
experimenters and which are unintelligible to 
the average reader. It is an abortive attempt 
—a waste of genius or a cloak for mediocrity 

Time could be better spent if one wrote not 
only artistically but also logically. A languid 
attitude toward art by exceptionally gifted in- 
tellectuals is amusing if*we read the work of 
genius through the ages. The majority worked 
earnestly and seriously. There are some in- 
explicable souls in history! Balzac, Dickens, 
Scott, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson— 
run through the chief names of prose and 
poetry and we find geniuses who wrote, who 
experimented and who studied! Even though 
we have no records of the books they read and 
studied, the volume of work is sufficient indi- 
cation of their attitude toward life and the 


THE ALL-AMERICAN 


Editor, the ‘Forum: 


“Elmer Gantry was drunk.” 

Poor fellow. Doubtless he needed 
stimulant to keep him deceived in his 
viction that he was taking a serious part 

Barnum was right in his time; and the Amer- 
ican people are the same now as they were 
then. They still love a circus, and for the 
same reasons. They know the side shows are 
for the most part not genuine, and they pay to 
be fooled. If they lost money being fooled. 
and didn’t know they were being fooled at the 
time, there would probably be a suit for dam- 
ages. The tricks of fake mediums who claim 


some 
con- 








his countrymen that they need not go to 
the Herald’s College to authenticate their 
titles of nobility, but also that they were 
at perfect liberty to spell just as they liked, 
and to write without troubling themselves 
about stops of any kind.” 


Surely this entitles Lord Timothy to the 
honor (?) of being called “Father of Short- 
circuitism.” Should you desire further infor- 
mation concerning this man and his remark- 
able book, there is a very complete volume by 
J. P. Marquand, called “Lord Timothy Dexter 
of Newburyport,” which has given satisfaction 
to thousands. 


Wiliam Curley. 
Lynn, Mass. 


READING “BERCEUSE ARIETTES” 


dynamical speed of their intellectual processes 
| enclose a satirical poem written in a 
friendly spirit which satirizes work of this 
nature. 


Upon Reading “Berceuse Ariettes” 
By Alfred Kreymborg 


What I should like to know, 

To know is this, Alfred, is this— 

If we have a one-sentence line, 

A good one-sentence line, why two? 
Why two or more, why two or more? 
What I should like to know is this, 

If we have a one-sentence line, 

Why make it two or more, 

Why make two or more of 

A one-sentence line! 


Daniel J. McGowan, Jr 
Newport, - 


CIRCUS 


to have the real thing are roundly condemned ; 
but Houdini played the same tricks and the 
American people paid a fortune to see him foo! 


them. That did not at all mean they had 
changed their ways of thinking or their prac- 
tices to conform to Houdini’s antics at their 
expense. 

Americans don’t like the same old kind 0! 
shows all the time. They learn how the trick 
is done, and it grows stale. They are keen 
after new thrills. 

The clown act in the circus gets a mixture 
of increased amusement and tragedy, when the 
clown goes crazy and thinks the people are 
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applauding him because they take him for the 
real thing rather than a dressed up thing just 
for amusement. If he goes into the next stage 
and begins to believe himself the real thing— 
well, the asylum awaits him; and the applaud- 
ing crowd will be the first to turn thumbs 
down. 

Consider, for example, the sideshow going 
on in American literature at the present time. 
There are those who consider the Lewis- 
Mencken circus as better than Barnum & 
Bailey or Sells-Forepaugh. And how the fun- 
loving American people do pay for the show! 
The quality magazines that have gone “red 
and risque” are reported to have built up cir- 
culations previously unheard of. 

The “confess” publications get no mention, 
because they still are left out of polite modern 
literary society. Their sales are large, how- 
ever; and the “fessing” up of things that never 
happen can be done with more cleverness and 
in better literary style, and help the sales of a 
journal even of the “Quality Group.” 


I have a frugal Scotch friend who writes 
“confess” stories, and makes “mony a mickel” 
toward his “muckel” by that diversion. Now 
he is a shy maiden who has been over trusting; 
again he is a college professor who has lived 
a “Jekyll-Hyde” existence; then he is a married 
woman who gave her husband strychnine to 
marry the man she really loved. You never 
saw such a lightning-change artist. 

Clever journalistic acrobats throw  hand- 
springs and as they come up, make grimaces 
at Episcopal Bishops. There the little clown 
stands, in his undignified position, sticking out 
his tongue at the Cleric with his collar on 
backwards. Or a monkey perches on the 
shoulder of quiet Cal, and chatters at the owl 
stuff—and we buy the publication and call that 
journalistic cartoon a whiz bang, and well 
worth the money. The things in government, 
religion, education and home—the things that 
are sacred to most Americans—it’s just too 
funny the way we have learned to caricature 
them and place them in book and magazine 
sideshows for folks to laugh at. 

Then there are the movies; not the comedies, 
but the tragedies! It isn’t every day that you 
see in real life and at close-up, a low-browed 
villian stick a sword in a respectable rich man 
with flowing white whiskers; or a lady who 
walks in good society, acting as an agent for 
an underground gang to entice wealthy but 
foolish suitors to the lair where they are 
murdered for the kale. The bouncing tubs at 
Electric Park don’t give the thrill that you get 
out of that! 


The merry game goes on with all the fun 
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that can be produced by the three-ring circus 


and the sideshows thrown in. The touch of 
tragedy is added when the clever actors go 
crazy and think the spectators are taking it 
all seriously. If.they can’t come back to san- 
ity and get the sense of humor that’s in their 
own stunt, they may before the next act is 
over, behold thumbs down for them. 

Modern life is so serious we must have more 
agencies of amusement, and we owe a great 
debt to the serious “radical” journalists and 
the “tragical” movies for the rich comedies 
they constantly present to us. 

But the American people do not take their 
amusements _ seriously. “Listen here,” ex- 
claimed a colleague who was reading a mod- 
ern magazine article, “Here’s an article by 
. I don’t take any stock in his 
stuff, but let’s see what kind of a clever stunt 
he’s pulling now.” The folks who read the 
“confessions” of my friend, Scotty, know that 
someone like him is writing them at so much 
per, and that these things never happen. The 
shy maiden, college professor, and married 
woman, each reading of the missteps of his or 
her own kind, gets a funny thrill out of it— 
and goes back to the normal behavior of dis- 
cretion, to sincerity of action, and to connubial 
faithfulness. 

We know that the acrobat who sticks out 
his tongue at the Bishop sends his little girl 
to the Bishop’s Sunday School. We know 
the clown-parson who holds a_ stop-watch on 
the Almighty and dares Him to strike him dead 
will have his own worthless corpse carted to 
the cathedral to have the Bishop say some 
serious last words over it. Even though he 
might die as drunk as Elmer Gantry seems to 
have been, the American people will attend 
the funeral, and sincerely worship and weep 
at the loss of a journalistic humorist. By the 
millions, we laugh at the radical jibes hurled 
at Cool Cal and his safe administration. By 
the number of humorists who write clever 
articles against him, and the vociferous haw- 
haws and hand clappings of the American 
audience, you would suppose (if you took it 
all seriously) that the conservative adminis- 
tration would be swamped by an avalanche of 
radical votes. Election comes along and those 
who laughed at the monkey show “vote ’er 
straight” for Cal and his crowd of level-headed 
Yankees. 

By all means, let us encourage our journal- 
istic acrobats. They have a real place in the 
field of entertainment, along with Ringling 
Brothers and the mock villians, vamps and 
cowboys of the movies 





Walter Burr. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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LOCATING THE MASON AND DIXON LINE IN LANGUAGE 


Editor, the Forum: 


Since the subject of slang has been broached 
in the Forum, may I suggest a few meander- 
ings of the theme that seem intriguing, if not 
actually absorbing? 

Does “the attempt of an uneducated person 
to say things graphically and forcefully’ dis- 
pose of the subject or slang in America? 

What about that fascinating bypath called 
occupational slang or argot? What else than 
a type of slang for a class which knows the 
code are each of these: “buck fever” for 
huntsmen; “graveyard shift” and “powder 
monkey” and “chip boy” for miners; to “cover” 
an assignment for the press; “a blue goose” 
(week with no time off for rain) among bridge 

ee teachers; “pork barrel” 
about politics; “joy ride” among autoists; 
“tune in” with “radio fans”? Shall we dis- 
pose of this highly developed sports’ slang of 
ours with the definition quoted above? How 
about baseball slang in particular? Grant that 
it has been originated and fostered by the 
sports’ writers of our big dailies, shall] we dub 
this the work of uneducated persons, and let 
it go at that? Does it stand to reason fairly 
educated men would give it so much reading 
were that the upshot of the whole matter? 
(1 wonder whether the downright jargon of the 
sports’ pages isn’t as objectionable artistically 
as its slang. I refer to this attempt to call a 
team by any name rather than the simple one 
belonging to it, as for example, The Baseball 
Team of Nebraska University.) 

Also grant that in the history of slang rela- 
tively little has come into the language to en- 
rich it permanently, is a figurative expression 
slang if* it doesn’t survive but not slang if it 
does? No one doubts the bad taste, the at- 
tempt to be “smart” on a serious subject, in 
the expression “crepe hanger.” On the other 
hand, how far away from slang is “joy-killer” 
and does it follow that “kill-joy” was always 
accepted English because it is in the best of 
repute now? We know where to class “bug 
house,” “chicken,” “skirt,” or “cash in his 


’ 


builders; “i. g.” for 


checks.” With “crepe hanger!” But where 
shall we class “window shopping?” 

In The Christian Science Monitor there was 
a discriminating review of “Yarns from a 
Windjammer” by Mannin Crane, headed “An 
Old Salt’s Yarns.” Are “old Salt” and “wind- 
jammer” less valuable to the literary man here 
because they are slang or argot? Take “hard 
pan” and “pay dirt” and “sour dough” of “gold 
rush” and Klondike days, and “dirt farmer” of 
today. Is or isn’t “dirt farmer” slang? 

There was a poet, a University man in the 
centuries when education was an exceptional 
thing, and he was a criminal, and he was 
hanged. Francois Villon has left in French 
literature a monument of verses in criminal 
slang, the cant of thieves, as it is termed in 
the dictionaries. Sir Walter Scott evidently 
found the slang of thieves a fascinating study 
for a literary man, even though he undoubt- 
edly did not find it sustaining “for human na- 
ture’s daily food.” Witness his mastery of a 
phase of two of the subject and his careful 
notes in “The Heart of Midlothian.” For one 
who found 
ng, Dickens explains rather 
Artful Dodger’s cant phrases. 

And where does vernacular leave off and 
slang begin? Are “stamping ground” and “up 
a stump,” which our forefathers created and 
we still retain, good English, while “high 
brow” and “hitting on all six” are beyond the 
pale? Where shall we place “tender-foot” 
and how classify “dough-boy”? And is “rot- 
ten politics” bad American language while 
“There is something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark” remains classic Anglo-Saxon vigor of 
expression ? 

There is slang and slang. And when one is 
all through, there is still the problem of locating 
the Mason and Dixon line between the black 
belt of slang and hoodoo and voodoo and the 
white belt of language and taboo. 


thieves’ slang thoroughly revolt- 
lingeringly the 


A. Bess Clark 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





The M anuscript Market 


THis information as to the present special needs of various 


periodicals comes directly from the editors. 


Particulars 


as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MarGcaret Gorpon, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


West—Garden City, N. Y., became a weekly with 


the issue for August 6, so that it is naturally in 
the market for more than twice the amount of 


Western fiction than formerly. Novelettes, of 
about 45,000 words, adapted to serialization, in 
from two to six parts, intermediate length novel- 
ettes, and stories of any length not exceeding 125,- 
000 words are wanted. West's field covers West- 
ern America, Western Canada, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, and fiction should be of the vigorous, outdoor, 
adventure, action story, of a sort appealing chiefly 
to men. 


THe North AMERICAN Review—9 East Thirty- 
seventh street, New York, will again become a 
monthly magazine, beginning with the October 
number. The Review has no special manuscript 
needs at the present time, but the editors are al- 
ways glad to receive articles, especially on topics 
of current popular interest. 


THe New York THEATRE ProcramMs—l08 Woos- 
ter street, New York, with Irmengarde Eberle 
as editor, are embarking on a new regime and are 
adding several pages of editorial matter. Short 
articles of various kinds, especially those concern- 
ing the theatre, will be used, as well as short, 
short-stories, of from 700 to 900 words. These 
may be humorous, contain a mystery, be adven- 
ture incidents, or be trick stories—with a surprise 
ending. The Programs will also use light or humor- 
ous verse, epigrams, short humorous skits, anec- 
dotes, and humorous drawings with clever cap- 
tions. Five cents a word will be paid for all mat- 


ter used. Drawings will be paid for by agree- 
ment with the artist, at rates ranging from ten to 
twenty dollars. 


Mepicat Economics—Rutherford, N. J., is very 
anxious for stories of physicians’ activities—the 
broader, more general projects, such as an adver- 
tising campaign put on by physicians, a medical 
co-operative building, or an organized undertaking 
of this sort; authoritative discussions of economic 
conditions which beset the practitioner of today; 
suggestions for overcoming quackery and charla- 
tanry; ideas for physicians’ rooms and offices; or 
any subject of an economic nature adapted to the 
medical professions—authoritative discussions of 
pending legislations which might affect physicians, 
and so on. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the attention of Harold S. Stevens, managing 
editor. 


Rust Crart—l000 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., is in need of Christmas material for greet- 
ing cards in the form of short verses in Swedish 
and Norwegian, and of verses in the same 
languages for Birthday cards. These must be in 
typewritten form, and be accompanied by English 
translations. The Company also wants short 
Scotch verses for Christmas. This material 
should be addressed to the attention of Mr. Fred 
W. Rust. 


Cowsoy Storires—799 Broadway, New York, is now 
edited by H. A. McComas, who says that the mag- 
azine is especially in need of gripping, fast-moving, 
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dramatic tales of cowboy life and action. These 
stories may contain from 3,500 to 5,000 words, 
but must deal with no other phase of the Western 
theme. Cowboy Stories also wants material of 
the same nature, containing from 22,000 to 25,000 
words. Cowboy Stories is now paying a minimum 
rate of two cents a word. 


WATER MororRING— Tribune lower, Chicago, Jil.., 
a magazine devoted to small boat motoring, prin- 
cipally the use of the Outboard motor, the first 
issue of which will be published in September, is 
anxious to get material of all kinds pertaining to 
small boats. 


WeEsTERN Friyinc—500 Bryson Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is much interested in short humor 
and jokes dealing with airplane and zronautic 
subjects. Material must be original and should 
not exceed 100 words, the shorter the better. 
Prizes of $5 and $2.50 are given each month for 
the best jokes. 


fae TAkirr Review—33 East Tenth street, New 
York, the successor to the American Economist, 
and the official organ of the American Tariff 
League, is in the market for articles dealing with 
the tariff—particularly articles dealing with the 
effect that the tariff has had upon some particular 
industry or group, such as farmers, importers, ex- 
porters, etc. The Review is not interested in 
tariff news or statistical articles, as these topics 
are covered by the staff, and while it is devoted 
to the cause of protection, the editor will gladly 
use an occasional article on free trade, provided 
the article is written by an authority on the sub- 
ject. Pictures of industrial plants are also 
desired. Articles should contain from 2,000 to 
4,000 words. Rates of payment are based on 
articles themselves, their peculiar slant on the 
tariff, and the manner of treatment. 


AmericAN Humor—608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, /ll., is the new name of America’s 
Humor, beginning with the issue for September. 
The magazine has changed from a quarterly to 
a monthly, and the editorial staff has been re- 
organized. E. L. Fogelsonger, who is now the 
editor, announces that manuscripts will be paid 
for on acceptance. The magazine is in the mar- 
ket for short stories of a sentimental or humorous 
nature, containing from 1,000 to 3,500 words, for 
which the rate of payment is one cent a word; 
humorous articles, of from 150 to 500 words, re- 
cording some clever incident or observation, for 
which the rate of payment is one cent a word; 
clean and original jokes, each submitted on a 
separate slip of paper measuring 4x9 inches, for 
which the rate of payment is one dollar each; 
short and especially funny poems, for which the 
rate of payment is twenty-five cents a line; car- 
toons and art work, for which the rate of pay- 
ment is five dollars a column; and titles or sug- 
gestions for drawings and illustrations. Manu- 








scripts must be accompanied by a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope, for return if unavailable. The 
editor says that “rejected matter not so prepared 
will be destroyed.” 


Luacace & Hann BaGs MaGazineE—1181 Broad- 
way, New York, wants paragraphs and short arti- 
cles, preferably not exceeding 2,000 words, deal- 
ing with the retail luggage merchant's problems 
and with some of his methods of doing business. 
All articles must be authoritative and drawn from 
actual instances. The magazine also wants photo- 
graphs of any unusual advertising displays, with 
printed matter, of a nature to assist the retail 
luggage merchant. From three to five dollars 
will be paid for each photograph, with caption 
describing the use of the display. The rate of 
payment for manuscripts varies, but the usual 
price is one cent a word. Lawson H. Ford is the 
editor of Luggage and Hand Bags Magazine. 


True Expertences—1926 Broadway, New York, 
no longer wants stories of women who have be- 
come successful. 


Wittett, Clark, & Co_tsy—440 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., a new publishing firm, with 
William J. Colby as president, in its first official 
statement says: “We shall produce only books 
which have ample justification.” The firm has not 
restricted itself to any definite field. It will net, 
however, publish subsidized books unless, without 
the subsidy, the book measures up to what seems 
to be justification for public appearance. The 
firm's first publication is “What and Why in 
China,” by Paul Hutchinson; its second, “The 
Outlawry of War,” by Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Tue Mopern Story MaGazine—423 West Fifty- 
fifth street, New York, wants dramatic first-person 
stories reflecting modern youth, with a strong love 
interest. The magazine does not use playlets or 
short dramas. 


THE INDEPENDENT AGENT AND SALESMAN—2Z2 
East Twelfth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, wants in- 
teresting, clear photographs that salesfolk would 
like to see—particularly salesmen who sell direct 
to the user, on commission—curious and unusual 
views of salesmaking or barter, modern or other- 
wise, from any part of the world, accompanied by 
a brief description or legend. Payment will be 
made at from $1.50 to $3.00, dependent upon the 
adaptability to the use of the magazine. 


Tue Smart Set—119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, is now purely an autobiographical magazine, 
and is intended to be an “honest” magazine, with 
true stories from life, which are entertaining, help- 
ful, educational, and instructive. The Smart Set 
is meant to be controversial in presenting prob- 
lems of life in such a way that the reader will 
want to take sides and debate the question. Good 
first-person stories of romance, adventure, and 
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young love are in demand, and problem stories of 
marriage, divorce, and the difficulties confronting 
young people are also wanted. All articles must 
deal either with a real problem in the life of the 
writer or tell the story of big or little success. 
The Smart Set does not want any cheap vulgarity, 
salacious sex note, or maudlin preachings. 


EveryGirt’s—31 East Seventeenth street, New 
York, the magazine of the Camp Fire Girls, wants 
just now short stories of about 1,500 words, of 
interest to girls of high school age. These may 
be stories of mystery, adventure, travel, costume 
or period stories, dog stories, or stories with girl 
and boy interest. Craft articles, showing new 
and interesting developments along the line of 
things girls can make, either to wear, for their 
rooms, as giits, or to make their camps livable 
and convenient, are also wanted 


CotteceE Humor—1050 North La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill., is particularly in need of dialogue 
jokes and “two-liners,” as well as smart epigrams. 
Mr. Swanson says that in the future special atten- 
tion will be given to writers who are producing 
crackling fun in a very few lines. 


THe Mystery Macazine—52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, wants to get in touch with writers on 
such subjects as numeralogy, astrology, dreams, 
chirography, palmistry, etc. Clinton Faudré is 
now editor of the magazine, and he wants stories 
with plenty of action and suspense. Fiction should 
be of the mystery, detective, and occult type, and 
short stories and novelettes are especially wanted 
just now. Manuscripts are reported upon at once, 
and payment is made on acceptance. 


Poputar AviaAt1ion—608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, /ll., is in the market for short articles, 
containing from 500 to 3,000 words, on aviation, 
preferably with illustrations. The subject matter 
should deal with inventions, news, late develop- 
ments, etc., and should be non-technical in char- 
acter. The magazine can also use a_ limited 
amount of material dealing with individuals known 
in the flying field. Fiction, too, will be considered, 
and high-class; semi-humorous experiences, if au- 
thentic, will be used to a limited extent. Rates 
vary from one-half to one cent a word, depending 
on the character of the material. Illustrations 
will be paid for separately. 


Cottece Srorirs—Forest Hills, Long Island, 
N. Y., is in the market for strictly college stories, 
containing from 3,000 to 5,000 words, and for 
novels of the same character, containing from 
75,000 to 100,000 words. Stories must have col- 
lege men and women for their characters, but they 
do not have to be centered around the campus, 
and they may be stories of sport or adventure, 
or glamourous and romantic. Good poetry is 
wanted, and articles, of about 2,500 words, on 
subjects related to college, will be welcome. All 
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contributions must be distinctly clean 
will be made on publication, at about one and one- 
half cents a word. 


Payment 


THe Motion Picture MaGazine—i75 Duffield 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is in the market for short 
stories and two-part stories haying a motion- 
picture angle. G. K. Rudulph is now editor of 
the magazine. 


SENTIMENTAL StTorRIES—931 Drexel Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., is in the market for clean, inter- 
esting love stories, not exceeding 6,000 words 
Fiction should be short and written in the third 
person Romantic verse, not exceeding twenty- 
four lines, is also wanted, and an occasional twp- 
or three-part novelette is purchased 


THe New Or.eEANS Lire MaGazine—520 Royal 
street, New Orleans, La., wants stories, general 
articles, and poems with a Southern background 
Travel articles dealing with Central and South 
America are also wanted, especially if accom- 
panied with photographs or drawings. Payment, 
at a rate agreed upon with the author, will be 
made after publication. Stanley Kimmel is the 
editor of the magazine. 


THE True Story MaGazine—l1926 Broadway, 
New York, wants aviation stories, stories of ex- 
periences in the air, full of action and thrills, and 
packed full of pulsing interest 


BAarp AND ComMPANY—304 Fifth avenue, New 
York, a new publishing firm, will publish high 
class fiction exclusively. No unsolicited manu- 
scripts are wanted. 


THE Youtnu’s ComMpanion—8& Arlington street, 
Boston, Mass., will pay one dollar for each orig- 
inal joke accepted for the column, “Now You Tell 


One.” No manuscripts will be returned 


Mopern Home Makinc—Augusta, Maine, is the 
new name of the American Needlewoman, begin- 
ning with the August issue 


THE MAGAZINE or Bustness—660 Cass street, 
Chicago, Ill., is the new name of System, beginning 
with the June issue. 


THe CentTrRAL Press Assocration—Times Build- 
ing, New York, has absorbed the Editors’ Feature 
Service. The syndicate is chiefly interested in 
news and news photographs, and is always ready 
to make arrangements with local correspondents 
to supply news pictures and feature stories. It is 
not in the market for miscellaneous stories or 
manuscripts of any sort 


Rimtncton & Hooper—20 East Seventy-fifth 
street, New York, is the name of a new publishing 
house. At present they do not want unsolicited 
manuscripts 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Boston Repertory THEATRE—264 Huntimg- 
ton avenue, Boston, Mass., offers a prize of $1,000 
and a scholarship in the workshop of the Reper- 
tory Theatre for “the American play which shall 
best hold up faith in life to the youth of America,” 
and so cause college students to give up thoughts 
of suicide. Plays must be in three acts, or of 
equivalent length, providing a full evening’s enter- 
tainment. Manuscripts must be submitted anony- 
mously, and be accompanied by a sealed envelope, 
centaining the author's name and address. The 
competition, which is open to students of all 
American colleges, umiversities, or dramatic 
schools, will close January 1, 1928, and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Prize Play 
Committee. 


SIMON AND ScHustTeR—37 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, and the Forum announce the 
Francis Bacon award of $7,500 for the best book 
of “humanized knowledge.” The award is not 
confined to science, but may be given for a book 
in any and every department of knowledge, in- 
cluding music, literature, history, art, biography, 
and all sciences. In addition to the cash prize, a 
symbolic medal will be presented to the winner. 
The award is intended to disclose hitherto undis- 
covered talent in a kind of writing for which there 
is an obvious and growing demand, and the con- 
test is open, without restriction of any kind, to 
anyone. The prize-winning book will appear 
serially in the Forum and will be published in book 
form by Simon and Schuster. 


METHUEN & Company, Ltp.—36 Essex street, 


London, W. C. 2, England, offer first and second 
prizes of £250 and £150 for the best original de- 
tective stories sent to them before May 19, 1928— 
“by detective story meaning that branch of fiction 
in which murder or theft is committed and steps 
are taken to unravel the mystery or to bring the 
culprit to justice, with or without success.”’ Stories 
must be first efforts in this type, although not 
necessarily first efforts at fiction, and while con- 
tinuous narratives are preferred, a series of epi- 
sodes will not disqualify a manuscript. Manu- 
scripts should contain between 70,000 and 100,000 
words, and must be typewritten. In addition to the 
prizes, sales royalties will be paid, Methuen & 
Company reserving all rights, with the exception 
of dramatic and film rights, which will remain 
with the author. Acceptable novels not winning 
a prize will be published on a royalty basis. 
Manuscripts must be marked to indicate that they 


are entered in competition for a prize 
Tue Penn PuriisHinc Company—925 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Penn., announces a_ second 


prize play contest, offering prizes of $1,000, $509, 


5250, $150, and $100 for original play manuscripts 
suitable for amateurs. Plays must be in three 
acts, and the time of playing not less than two, 
nor more than three hours. Plots must be free 
irom any objectionable features and _ strong 
enough to hold the attention of an audience with 
only indifferent acting. Comedies are preferable, 
but melodramas or serious plays will be considered. 
Complete descriptions of scene plots, costumes, and 
properties, as well as a brief synopsis of the play, 
should be included as preliminary matter in the 
manuscript. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
unbound, and shipped in a box or strongly wrapped 
package. A_ stamped, self-addressed envelope 
should be sent for the return of the manuscript, if 
unavailable. The author will retain all rights, 
excepting that of publication for amateur per- 
formance. Satisfactory manuscripts not receiving 
a prize will be purchased at prices to be agreed 
upon with the authors. Prize-winning plays and 
those purchased will carry a royalty for each per- 
formance, which will be divided equally between 
publisher and author. The contest will close De- 
cember 31, and all manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Prize Contest Editor, care of Play 
Department, and bear no distinguishing mark, the 
author’s name and address being enclosed in a 
sealed envelope, bearing the title of the play. 


Tae TruE Story Macazine—1926 Broadway, 
New York, offers prizes amounting to $24,000 for 
true stories, and will award prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 each month for twelve months. The 
first contest will close September 30, and succeed- 
ing contests will close the last day of each con- 
secutive month, the final one ending August 31, 
1928. All stories must be based on facts that 
happened either in the life of the writer or in the 
lives of people of his acquaintance and must be 
written in the first person. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, with double space, on one side of the 
paper, the number of words noted at the top of the 
first page, and name and address put in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page, and return 
postage should be sent. Pen-written manuscripts 
will be considered, but printed material, poetry, 
penciled manuscripts, stories of less than 2,500 
words, stories written in foreign languages, or 
stories submitted in parts will not be considered. 
Manuscripts must be addressed to Martin Lee, 
True Story Contest Editor. 


Pur Nomap—I50 Lafayette street, New York 
offers $750 in prizes to American newspaper men 
and women, for the “Story of a Story,” or the 
story of the adventure in journalism, and_ will 
purchase at $40 each the ten manuscripts which, 
in the opinion of the editorial staff, best tell the 
experiences of reporters in getting news items; 
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in addition, prizes of $200, $100 and $50 will be 
awarded to the best three of these stories. The 
competition is open only to American newspaper 
men and women actually employed by a newspaper 
or a news agency whose names have never ap- 
peared in any magazine as authors of contribu- 
tions. The contest will close September 30, and 
the terms of the contest will be mailed, on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, to any newspaper man or 
woman in care the newspaper or news agency in 
which he or she is employed. Mr. Crockett, the 
editor of the Nomad, thinks ‘that there are un- 
known newspaper men and women who can write 
much better stories than often appear in maga- 
zines. If this contest proves his theory, he says 
that “it is possible that a market may be created 
for which is perhaps a new type of story, at least 
so far as the public is concerned.” 


A Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 is 
offered for a group of poems, not exceeding 700 
lines, or a book of verse, by a poet with no book 
to his credit, to be submitted between October 1, 
1927, and May 1, 1928. Contestants must be citi- 
zens of the- United States, manuscripts must be 
typewritten, with double space, on one side of the 
paper, with the pages numbered. Manuscripts 
must be submitted anonymously, fastened together 
in pamphlet form, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the author’s name and ad- 
dress. -No manuscripts will be returned, and single 
poems are not eligible. Manuscripts should be 
sent to Manuscript Poetry Book Prize, Care Mrs 
Grace Hoffman White, Secretary, 122 East 
Seventy-sixth street, New York. 


Poret#&—577 Empire boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces a poetry competition ending December 
1, the winner to receive a prize of $25. The contest 
is open to every English-writing poet in the United 
States, excepting members of Poetze. Poems are 
unrestricted as to form and subject matter, but 
they must not exceed fifty lines, and must be un- 
published. Announcement of the winner will be 
made about January 1, 1928, and the poem selected 
will appear in a leading poetry journel. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Contest Editor. 


THe NortHEeRN LigHt—Holt, Mimnesota, announ- 
ces a prize of five dollars, offered by Margarette 
Ball Dickson, for the best sonnet appearing in the 
magazine from July through December. 


THe CotumBIA PHonocraPpH ComMPANy, to mark 
the centenary of the anniversary of the death of 
Franz Schubert, offers prizes totalling $20,000, in- 
cluding a grand prize of $16,000, for the comple- 
tion of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. Com- 
posers, teachers, and students from twenty-six 


























countries are invited to compete. The countries 
have been divided into ten zones, and in every zone 
three awards—$750, $250, and honorable mention— 
will be made. The grand prize will be given to 
the best of the thirty prize-winning works. The 
contest will close in July, 1928. The offer does.not 
meet with favor among the German critics. Paul 
Zschorlich, of the Deutsche Zeitung, says: “To 
finish Schubert’s B-minor symphony we need—a 
Schubert. But he no longer lives among us, and 
even the American magic wand won't discover 
him. Under the most favorable conditions there 
will be an imitation of Schubert's style. But it 
will differ from the real Schubert as false dia- 
monds differ from genuine.” 


THE PENN PusitisHinc Company—925 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Penn., has awarded the prizes 
in its recent play contest as follows: First prize, 
$1,000, to Lida Larrimore Turner, for “Yester- 
day’s Roses”; second prize, $500, to Joan Curtis 
Ashley, for “Zee-Zee”; third prize, $250, to Isabel 
Ecclestone Mackay, for “Two Too Many”; forth 
prize, $150, to Carty Ranck, for “The Weakest 
Link”; and the fifth prize, $100, to Helen Bagg, 
for “The Left Overs.” 


Tut Harmon Founpation, through the Survey 
GrapuHic, has awarded $1,000 and a gold medal 
to Ethel Richardson, of Los Angeles, for being 
“responsible during the calendar year 1926 for the 
creation, introduction, or development of a distinc- 
tive contribution to the social, civil, or industrial 
welfare.” The award was made for her work 
as Assistant Superintendent of State Public In- 
struction. A second award of $500 and a gold 
medal was given to Professor William Z. Ripley, 
of Harvard University, for his article, “From 
Main Street to Wall Street,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, as being the “article making 
the most distinctive contribution of the year to 
social or industrial welfare in the United States.” 
During the year four additional awards of $250 
each, for “the best unpublished manuscripts deal- 
ing with some adventure, invention, or accomplish- 
ment in the field of public health, education, or 
social work,” have been given to Mrs. Mary 
Breckinridge, Irene Mott, Beulah Weldon, and 
Julia Alsberg. 


Rays From THE Cross—Oceanside, Calif., has 
awarded its first prize of $25 to R. A. Utley, for 
“Dangerous Babies’; the second prize of $15 to 
Jos. P. Hennings, for “The Finale of the Ante- 
Aquarian Age”; the third prize of $10 to Grace 
Evelyn Brown, for “A Plea for Vegetarianism” ; 
and two prizes of $5 each to “C. C.,” for “God in 
Man,” and to Margaret Thorpe, for “Dangers on 
the Path.” 
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News and Notes 


The John Newbery medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s literature 
during 1926” has been awarded by the Amer- 
ican Library Association to Will James for his 
book, “Smoky.” John Newbery an eighteenth 
century publisher and bookseller, was one of 
the first publishers to devote attention to chil- 
dren’s books. This medal, named in his honor, 
is the gift of Frederic G. Melcher, of New 
York. Only citizens or residents of the United 
States are eligible to receive it. 


Vincent Huidobro, a young Spaniard living 
in Paris, has been awarded the international 
prize of $10,000 offered by the League for Bet- 
ter Pictures for his scenario, “Cagliostro.” 


The Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff prize of 
twenty-five dollars in the romantic lyric con- 
test, offered through the Poetry Society of 
America, has been awarded to Isabel Fiske 
Conant for her poem, “Body of Life.” 


The first award of the William Herbert 
Carruth prize for poetry at the University of 
Kansas has been made to Ralph Wallace for 
a poem in sonnet sequence, entitled “Song of 
Youth.” About thirty poems were submitted. 


The John Billings Fiske prize in poetry, 
awarded annually at the University of Chicago, 
has this year been given to Stanley Stewart 
Newman, for his group of related poems, 
“Songs for a Windy Day.” 


Ellen Key left her home, Strande, for a va- 
cation colony for working women in the sum- 
mer without cost to them, and for women 


authors and students in the spring and autumn 
for a moderate fee. The house contains one 
of the largest and most complete libraries in 
Sweden, which will be open to the public. 


Victoria Sackville-West (Mrs. Harold Nich- 
olson) is announced as the winner of the 1927 
Hawthornden prize of £100, for her poem, 
“The Land.” The prize was founded in 1919 
by Alice Warrender, and is awarded each year 
for the best work of imaginative literature by 
an author under forty-one. It has been 
awarded four times to verse and four times 
to prose, twice going to women. The earliest 
age at which it has been won is twenty-seven, 
and the average age is about thirty-two. 


Nathalia Crane’s father has reported to the 
Surrogate’s Court in Brooklyn that his daugh- 
ter has received $2,224.48 for her writings, 
which include “The Janitor’s Boy” and “Lava 
Lane.” Her earnings from royalties up to 
March 3 this vear were $1,041.58, according to 
the report, while she received $50 additional 
for a newspaper essay, and $12 for a magazine 
poem. 


Anne Parrish says that her idea of success 
in writing is “to see life as a whole, to glimpse 
its absurdity, but to remember its tragedy— 
to avoid the blight of solemnity on one hand 
and the curse of cynicism on the other.” 


The Youth’s Companion, after being pub- 
lished weekly for more than one hundred 
years, becomes a monthly with the September 
issue. 


Literary Articles in Pertodicals 


THe Suort Barror in Literature. Henry 
Morton Robinson. Century for August. 


THe Prayrw Srevenson. Edward W. Bok. 
Scribner's Magazine for August 


ANOTHER GiimpsE oF R. L. S. James B. Car- 
rington. Scribner's Magazine for August. 


Tue Historians Cut Loose. C. Hartley Grat- 
tan. American Mercury for August. 


Ain't. Wallace Rice. American Mercury for 
August. 


Mr. YEAT’s AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. John Eglinton. 
Dial for August. 


BioGrarHy. Charles K. Trueblood. Dial for 
August. 


Humeert Worre. With portrait. Herbert 
Gorman. Bookman for August. 


MEMORIES OF A FATHER. (William Robertson 
Nicoll). Marjory Royce. Bookman for August. 


_“Tom Sawyer’s” Firtreth Birtupay. A. H. 
Espenshade. St. Nicholas for August. 


DorotHy CANFIELD—THE LITTLE VERMONTER. 
Dorothea Lawrance Mann. Bookman for August. 


Joun Erskine—A Mopern Acton. Henry 
Morton Robinson. Bookman for August. 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and MARKET 
BOOKS of the better class. Such as 
Biographies, Histories, Family Records, 
Plays and Verse. Limited and De Luxe 
Editions. Also Monographs, Pamphlets 
and Brainy Things of the Unusual Kind. In 
Association with a Modern Fully Equipped 
Plant. 
Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated 
1841 Broadway at Columbus Circle, 


“New York’s New Centre.” 
Telephone Columbus 2998. 

















If you are tired of groping for words 


—Estimates Promptly Furnished— 
that accurately express your thoughts, 
write for a free copy of “How 


New Catalogue Mailed on Request. 
re Johnson Would Marvel,” which shows 


how you can have instantly available the exact word 
for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WX. 1334 Cherry St. _ Philadelphia 





MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND 
ACCURATELY TYPED. 


REASONABLE RATES. EXPERIENCED 
N. A. Kilpatrick, Box 1041, Shreveport, La. 





FICTION AND POETRY EDITOR 
will coach a few earnest writers. 
ALEXANDER McQUEEN 
257 Telegraph Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Competent Editorial Assistance 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention to 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 
Editor’), Box 496, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


MANUSCRIPTS—SCENARIOS TYPED 


Neatness, Accuracy, Promptness, Our Motto 
Carbon copy. 60¢ per 1000 words. Poems 
2¢ line. Letters, envelopes addressed. 
REED TYPING BUREAU 
308 Memphis Ave. Lansing, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an 
experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. 


HELEN E. STREET 
13 North 16th Street 





Orlean, N. Y. 


INTERESTED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 


There are many excellent photographic mag- 
azines to read. ch has something worthwhile 
to offer. Some have pictures, some have articles 
and some have pictorial inspiration which will 
help you to success. 


The extent of your interest in photography is 
measured by the number of photographic books 
and magazines which you read thoroughly. 


No matter how many photographic publications 
you have, you will always End something dif- 
ferent in Editorially and 
typographically it is an individual publication. 
Its helpful and inspirational articles, combined 
with the pictorial qualities called for by its three 
monthly prize competitions, serve to stimulate 
a high artistic standard in photography. Then, 
too, we believe in friendly and sincere co-opera- 
tion in the photographic work of every reader, 
beginner or pictorialist. Our new Exposure- 
Makers’ Competition is of interest to those who 
do their own photo-finishing. 


Ask us for a specimen copy, or better yet send 
50 for a year’s subscription in the United 
States. Canadian subscription $2.85, foreign $3.25. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE WITH A 
BIT OF HUMAN INTEREST” 






























































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED; manifolding, mim- 
eographing, addressing and mailing. Accurate, 
Reliable; fast service. Moderate rates. 
MAILING SERVICE CO. 

1940 Fisk Bldg. New York City 











To represent the Writer 


is to represent America’s leading 
magazine for successful authors. En- 
dorsed by leading writers, educators, 
and publishers, it is welcomed not 
only by everyone who writes for 
publication, but by many general 
readers who have an_ intellectual 
curiosity in all things literary. 


We have an attractive offer for any- 
one who desires to represent us. 
Write for full details to 


Subscription Manager 


THE WRITER 


HarvaArRD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 









































FREE LANCING 
FOR FORTY MAGAZINES 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


The author of a thousand published articles and stories lifts the curtain 


on the career of writing for publication. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


CHAPTER 


PAGE 
I. THE URGE TO WRITE , ; 3 
Il. EARLY aioe TING IN CHIC AGO ; . 16 
III. BREAKING INTO FICTION . : 25 
IV. I START TO WRITE MY WAY AROU ND THE WORLD 33 
V. CUB REPORTING IN SAN FRANCISCO _. , R ae 
VI. PACIFIC COAST EPISODES . , : : . . 65 
VII. BREAKING INTO CHICAGO . , . , ‘ ‘ ; oe 
VIII. NEWS REPORTING ON THE “HERALD” . 82 
IX. REPORTING CRIME . ' ' , ; ; ~@ 
X. CRIMINAL COURTS AND FICTION é . 107 
XI. WRITING FEATURES : ‘ . 124 
XII. PLUNGING IN FICTION . . , ' . . . 19 
XIII. CHAOS AND BIG PLANS , ; . . . 146 
XTV. SNARING EDITORS IN NEW YORK . 156 
XV. BREAKING INTO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 185 
XVI. WRITING FOR “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST”. 205 
XVII. WRITING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES . : ° . . 231 
XVIII. BY-PRODUCTS AND CHANGING FASHIONS IN 
WRITING . , . . . 254 
XIX. METHODS IN W RITING AND MARKETING : R . 266 
XX. A FEW EPISODES OF BOOK WRITING . ' . 22 
XXI. LETTERS TO AND FROM EDITORS . ‘ . 289 
XXII. ETHICS OF AUTHORS AND EDITORS . : . 308 


$3.00 at your Bookseller’s or from 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF 


1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge Mass. 






























SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 


It will increase your manuscript sales and 
lessen your labor. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 











| SAVE 


TIME AND MONEY 





in mailing your manuscripts 





SEND FOR 


50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12. 
For mailing manuscripts of 
more than six pages, without 
| folding. 


100 Labels, attractively printed on 
white paper, size 4% by 
2% inches, with space for 

| your name and address, and 

gummed all ready to place on 
your “out-going” envelopes. 


} ~=—6- Note: These labels can be easily in- 
serted in typewriter. A carbon 
of each is a record of mailing 
the manuscript. Envelopes can 
' be used more than once by 
pasting one label over another. 


All for $2.00, postpaid 








THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, | 
HARVARD SQUARE, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for 50 Kraft- 
paper envelopes 9 x 12, and 100 
labels. 
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IMPROVE Pp 
YOURSELF ¢ 


Authentic Texts, Self-Teaching, Self-Explan- 
atory—Educative, Inetructive, Cultural— C 
Little Blue Books, Pocket Size, 15,000 Words 
per Volume—Your Choice 5c per book 
ORDER BY NUMBER 

EACH 
1031 Owning Your Home 
853 Guide to Songbirds 
749 Camping Manual 
750 Hints for Hikers 


112 Secret of Self-Devel- 
opment 
7 A Liberal Education 


897 How to Enjoy Reading 


868 Self-Improvement Hints 1996 HowtoDresson Small 
821 How to Improve Your Salary 
Vocabulary 1092 Beauty Hints 
697 Words Often Mispro- 1995 Enjoying the Orchestra 
nounced 984 Harmony Self-Taught 
694 How to Pronounce 4)4 Art of Happiness 
Proper Names 651 How to Psycho-An- 


1003 How to Think ; alyze Yourself 
367 How to Improve Your 217 Puzzle of Personality 


Conversation 1052 Instincts, Emotions 
435 100 Best Books 417 Nature of Dreams 
1097 Memory Improvement 1069 Conquest of Fear 
1049 How to Sing 761 Food and Diet 
995 How to Play the Piano 1126 Eating for Health 
859 How to Enjoy Music 74 Sex Life 
556 Hints on Etiquette 98 How to Love 
82 Common Faultsin Writ- 997 Home Cooking Recipes 
ing English 877 French Cooking 
855 How to Write Letters 1180 Cooking Fish & Meats 
734 Useful Phrases 685 Interior Decoration 
639 Most Essential English 1032 Home Gardening 
Words 1070 Fighting Nervous Trou- 
364 How to Argue Log- bles 
ically 1009 Typewriting Manual 
681 Spelling Self-Taught 688 Mouth Hygiene 
682 Grammar Self-Taught 811 Genetics (Heredity) 
683 Punctuation SelfTaught 189 Eugenics Explained 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught 709 Sociology Facts 
823 Composition Manual 405 Economics Outlined 
902 Foreign Words 467 Evolution Explained 
856-857. Arithmetic Self- 419 Nature of Life 
Taught (2 vols.) 815 Familiar Quotations 
1004 How to Save Money 1065 Lives of Presidents 
1074 Commercial Law 847 Card Games 
998 How to Make Money 1103 Puzzle Book 
in Wall Street 78 Public Speaking 
1189 How to Make Money 192 Book of Synonyms 
at Home 1185 All Ahout Weather 
629 Legal Forms 1251 Questions & Answers 
835 Useful Tables 830 Crossword Puzzles 


986 How to Talk & Debate 
75 Choice of Books 


773 Good Habits 
864 Chats with Husbands 


679 All About Chemistry 228 Married Talks 

994 All About Physics 1225 How to Avoid Marital 
895 Astronomy Manual Troubles 

725 All About Zoology 186 Rules of Golf 

703 All About Physiology 411 Manhood: Life Facts 
491 Beginners’ Psychology 86 How to Read 

710 All About Botany 342 News Reporting 

1139 All About Photography 437 Scenario Writing 

1064 Radio Manual 789 U. S. Divorce Laws 
1230 Radio Stations 1174 Business Letter Guide 


1023 Popular Recitations 
GREAT BARGAIN! Your choice, any book in above 
list, So per copy, plus Ic per book for carriage charges 
(otherwise your order will be shipped express collect). 
Canadian and foreign price 7c per boek. 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. S-24 GIRARD, KAN. 
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An unusual chance to secure your copy of 


The TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING 


By STANLEY UNWIN 


ERE is the first complete, authoritative, and up-to- 
H date study of modern book publishing. Arnold 

Bennett writes, ‘It is by far the fullest account of 
the subject that I have ever seen, and I have learnt about 
five hundred things from it. ...In my opinion your book 
is a really valuable contribution. I shall take care that 
authors who are among friends study it.’ And Lewis 
Melville is ‘sure that every author ought to be compelled 
to read it.’ 

Mr. Stanley Unwin is one of the most successful of 
younger British publishers. He has written frankly and 
fully about the absorbing business in which he is en- 
gaged, illuminating it in every detail and from all angles. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction The Actual Selling 
. The Arrival of the MSS Continental Methods 
. Casting off and Estimating 8. Publicity, etc. 
. The Price of Books Copyright and Rights 
. Agreements 10. Other Aspects of the Business 
. Production 11. Publishing as a Profession 


The regular price of this book is $2.00, but for a limited 
time you may secure it, with a year’s subscription to 


THE WRITER ($3.00) 
BOTH FOR $4.00 


[YOU SAVE $1.00 ] 


CLIP AND MAIL PROMPTLY 





THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass Ee 
Please send to me by return mail a copy of Your magazine seems 
TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING and enter (or to me the one indispens- 
extend) my subscription for THE WRITER for 
one year, all for $4.00 postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (Money order, check or currency ac- people.” — ArtHuR Lez, 
cepted.) Supt. of Schools, Clinton, 


Name Missouri 


able periodical for writing 


Address 
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these subjects but who likes to be enter- 
tained and informed at the same time. Uses 
no fiction, and no poetry. Sets no length 
limit, buys photographs, preferring line draw- 

thumbnail nature to brighten 
up the subject matter. Pays, at a minimum 
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MepicaL Economics (M), Rutherford, N. J. 
$1.00; 10c. Harold S, Stevenes, managing 


. 


“The Business Magazine of the Medical 
chin 9 Uses egy al —— 
‘nature to the i ession, 
authorative discussions of pending legislation 
affecting physicians, suggestions for overcom- 
ing quackery and charlatanry, practical busi- 
ness hints, stories of physicians’ activities 
such as a medical co-operative building, an 
advertising campaign, or any organized under- 
taking, local stories of the formation of a 
tennis club or an orchestra by a circle of phy- 
<n hints as to reception enseyp "og 
or patients, or anything about one 
physician n would be interesting to another 
physician. Buys photographs of well equipped 
$s or reception rooms. Pays from one 
cent to two cents a word. 


Our ANIMALS (mM); 2500 Sixteenth st., San 
Francisco, Calif. $1.00; 10c. Matthew Mc- 
Currie, editor, 


Prints animal stories and photographs. 
Does not pay for material. 


PopuLar AVIATION snk 608 South Dearborn st., 
bag Ill. $2.50; Harley W. Mitchell, 
tor. 


Uses articles on aviation—inventions, news, 
or late ents, written in non-technical 
style—materia! dealing with individuals known 
in the flying | se catia or 
experiences, a little aviation fiction. Sets 
length limit at from 500 to 6,000 words, buys 
photographs, at $2.50 each, and pays, at a 
minimum rate of one cent a word, on accept- 
ance, 


Psycuotocicat Asstracts (M), Princeton, N. J. 
$6.00; 75c. Professor Walter S. Hunter, Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., editor. 


Consists entirely of summaries of current 
psychological literature prepared by psychol- 
ogists here and abroad, who are especially com- 
missioned to do the work. Material sent to 
the editor may be abstracted, but contribu- 
tions are not solicited. 


Setr DerensE MaGazine (M), 109 West 49th st. 
New York. $1.50; 25c. Dale Gardner, editor. 


Vol. I, Ppt ota & 1927. Devoted 
to its branches, using general 
Stee ek storic 3, and an occasional poem. 
Sets length limit at 1,500 words, does not buy 
photographs, and pays, at a minimum rate of 
one-half cent a word, on publication. 


Smoxker’s CoMPaANiIon ( ), 441 Lexington ave., 
New York. A. G. Young, editor-in-chief. 


Wants interesting and timely articles and 
short stories of social life and light romance. 
Uses short stories, and general articles, but no 
novelettes, serials, poetry, jokes, plays, or 
juvenile matter. Sets length limit. at 2,000 
words, buys photographs, and pays at a mini- 


mum rate of two cents a word. 


Tarirr Review ( ), 33 East Tenth st., New 
York. Gordon P. Gleason, editor. 


The official organ of the American Tariff 
League, and the successor to the American 
Economist. Uses articles dealing with the 
tariff, particularly those dealing with the effect 
that the tariff has had upon some particular 
industry or group, such as farmers, importers, 
exporters, etc. Sets length limit at from 
2,000 to 4,000 words, buys photographs of in- 
dustrial plants, and pays for all matter used, 
the rate being based upon the article itself, 
its peculiar slant on the tariff, and the manner 
of treatment, 


Turner’s Weexty (W), Box 383, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. $3.00; 10c. George Seibel, editor. 


_ First issue to be published in October. A 
journal of free discussion, in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of the Turners: 
Liberty, against all oppression; tolerance, 
against all fanaticism; reason, against all 
superstition; justice, against all exploitation. 
Free speech, free press, free assembly for the 
discussion of all questions, so that men and 
women may think unfettered and order their 
lives by the dictates of conscience. Uses gen- 
eral articles, poetry, humorous verse, and a 
few short stories, but no serials, novelettes, 
plays, jokes, or juvenile matter. Sets length 
limit for fiction at 5,000 words, for articles 
at 3,000 words. Pays on publication. 


WettMER’s MaGaztnge (M), Nevada, Missouri. 
$1.00; 10c. Ernest Weltmer, editor. 


A house organ. Material mostly prepared 
by staff, and no payment is made. 


The third printing of this Directory was begun in THe Warrer for March, 1927. Back numbers 
can be supplied, A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory com- 
plete, with additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will 
be sent for five dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. 


























Can You Answer? 


What do the thousand leading editors of the country wish to buy from 
free-lance writers? (Answers on Pages 249-395) . 


What magazines are most hospitable to the work of new writers? (See 
Pages 32-36) 


What is the value of correspondence schools, literary bureaus, manu- 
script critics, etc? (See Pages 3-14) 


How can a playwright get his play on Broadway? (See Pages 129-133) 


How does Mary Roberts Rinehart construct a detective story? (See 
Pages 67-70) 


Will a literary agent help you sell your work? (See Pages 214-222) 
How can you make contacts with editors? (See Pages 14-22) 


What does the modern American reader want in a short-story? (See 
Pages 40-61) 


What sort of a note-book should a writer keep? (Pages 229-235) 


re to write: Book Reviews? (Pages ay’ S Juvenile Stories? 

Pages 89-96) ; Greeting Card Verses? (Pages 165-169) ; Novels? (Pages 

fy Poems? (Pages 157-169) ; Radio Plays? (Pages 138-144) ; Plays 

for Amateur Stage? (Pages 133-138) ; Adventure Stories? (Pages 75-81) 
etc. 


Answers To These—And Countless Other Questions—Are In 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


THE EXPERTS SAY 


The Bookman: “I do not ae of any question with which a young writer—or an old one— 
plagues the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great esoteric world of 
writing is thoroughly revealed.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “With the great increase in advertising, the business of 
publi zines, newspapers, books—has become one of enormous extent, and as a 
result more more people are turning to writing as a means of livelihood. This book is a 
successful attempt to aid such people by showing them how to write salable matter and how to 
place such matter successfully when written.” 


The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and always well-written counsel of such 
writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, and 
Augustus Thomas. The force of example counts for as much as the sound wer: 


$5.00 at Your Bookseller 
THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 





